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THE CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK. 

HOSE who would vote for any ticket and support 

any platform of their party are not interested in 
the discussion that follows the action of nominating 
conventions, and those who hold that the question of 
tariff revision takes precedence of all others at every 
election, national or local, will of course vote to pro- 
mote the prestige and success of the Democratic party. 
But there is a large body of voters in New York 
whose vote at a State election is decided by consider- 
ation of probable advantages to be gained within the 
State. The result of the election in this State, for 
instance, will have but a remote and indirect influ- 
ence upon the tariff, but it will decide the chances 
within the State of perfecting the ballot reform law, 
the probability of reasonable temperance legislation, 
and of separating municipal government from poli- 
tics, and of advancing similar local measures of good 
government. Meanwhile every voter knows that 
while parties may be fairly judged by the representa- 
tives whom they select and the leaders whom they 
tolerate or follow, there is a difference in the general 
individual force or moral momentum of parties. A 
party leader may be properly distrusted, while with 
equal justice there may be comparative confidence 
in the party as an aggregate. Thus the free silver 
bill was carried in the Senate under Republican lead- 
ership and by Republican votes, yet it cannot be 
doubted that the general sentiment of the Republican 
party upon the subject is sounder than that of its 
opponent, and that the confidence of the country that 
there will be no mischievous meddling with the eur- 
rency at present is based not upon the fact of a Dem- 
ocratic majority in the next House, but upon the 
certain veto of the Republican President. 

In New York, however mortifying to honorable 
members of both parties must be the fact that the 
party boss on one side is Mr. PLaTt, and on the other 
Governor HILL or a new CROKER & Co., and al- 
though it is pure comedy that Hillism should be de- 
nounced by Republicans, as if Plattism were prefer- 
able, yet the real question of the election is what we 
have stated, namely, how to advance in New York 
measures in support of which good citizens are and 
have been united. Would the election of Mr. FLOWER 
witha Democratic Legislature secure, for instance, the 
blanket ballot amendment, or reasonable temperance 
laws, or tend to emancipate city government from 
politics, or any other real reform measure, more prob- 
ably than the election of Mr. Fassett and a Repub- 
lican Legislature? To say that it would prevent 
‘‘Tom PuLatTT’s” dictatorship, and strike a blow at 
tariff corruption, and promote the election of Mr. 
CLEVELAND next year, is an evasion, and a very un- 
satisfactory evasion. Undoubtedly “Tom PuattT’s” 
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dictatorship is humiliating, but no more so than 
Governor HILL’s or Tammany Hall’s. Tariff corrup- 
tion is unquestionably a great evil, and weshall all vote 
upon it next year, but the evil at hand in the State is 
ballot corruption, and that we can vote upon this 
year, while as for Mr. CLEVELAND'S election next 
year, it is certainly not evident that it will be pro- 
moted by a victory of Hillism or Tammany in New 
York this year. This evasive reply, of course, is an 
admission that the chances for these measures are 
greater with Republican success, and even assuming 
that the action of the Governor and of the Legisla- 
ture would be determined by Mr. PLATT, yet Mr. 
PuaTT, knowing the disposition of his party and of 
the Democratic party, would be much more likely 
to favor such measures than either Governor HILL or 
Tammany Hall, whichever may be the actual Demo- 
cratic boss. Voters of an independent turn who 
think that the Republican party in New York ought 
to be made to pay the penalty of tolerating Mr. PLaTT 
as its leader can hardly think that the Democratic 
party ought to be sustained for submitting either to 
Governor HILL or Messrs. CROKER and MURPHY as its 
bosses. 

There has been no political reform of late years 
which is more distinctly a check upon the threaten- 
ing evil of political corruption than ballot reform. 
The bill which was passed in this State has made a 
good beginning of reform. But its effect was par- 
alyzed as far as possible by Governor HILL’s device 
of a paster. The Republican Convention made this 
distinct declaration upon the subject: 

‘We favor the amendment of the ballot law by the sub- 
stitution for the unofficial ‘ paster’ ballot of the ‘blanket’ 
official ballot, upon which the names of candidates shall be 
compactly grouped, rendering the voter’s duty easy, treating 
candidates with equal justice, lessening opportunities for 
fraud, bribery, and corruption, and largely reducing the ex- 
penses of elections.” 

The legislative action of the party hitherto shows 
that this is its real feeling and purpose. The Demo- 
cratic declaration is as follows: 

“We demand an extension of electoral reform, with a 
view to preventing the profuse expenditure of money by 
candidates and political committees; but we resolutely op- 
pose any effort to hamper or restrict the constitutional privi- 
lege of manhood suffrage. And we congratulate the people 
of the State that by the persistent efforts of a Democratic 
Governor, sustained by the Democrats in the Legislature, in 
defense of this principle there has been at last wrested from 
a Republican Legislature by force of public sentiment a 
genuine electoral reform law, which guarantees an absolutely 
secret ballot, which prevents intimidation and corruption, 
which reserves for working-men the right to two hours on 
election day in which to vote without loss of pay for time 
consumed, which largely diminishes the opportunities of 
candidates to expend money illegitimately, which prescribes 
a careful system of registration of electors, which imposes 
heavy penalties for corrupt practices in elections, and which 
preserves inviolable to every citizen, however humble or un- 
lettered lie may be, the right to cast his ballot for whomso- 
ever he may choose for any office within the gift of the 
people.” 

That is a very transparent declaration. The sil- 
ver plank in the Democratic platform is sound in its 
opposition to ‘any dollar which is not of the intrin- 
sic value of every other dollar of the United States.” 
The rest of the platform is largely an indictment of 
the Republican party. The ticket, with one or two 
exceptions, is the selection of Governor HILL, and 
will arouse no enthusiasm. Mr. DE Wirt’'s bitter 
insinuation against a class of candidates to which 
Mr. FLOWER is supposed to belong naturally dis- 
pleased a Convention which was about to nominate 
him. The lines are now drawn, but prophecy is idle. 
Hosea Biglow says, 


‘Don’t never prophesy—onless ye know.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE season of active politics opens simultaneously 
all along the line. Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Massachusetts, with other States, are now hotly 
engaged with their State elections. Some time since 
we said that it seemed to be settled that the Massa- 
chusetts Republicans would nominate Mr. CRAPO 
against Governor RUSSELL. The nomination, which 
was then universally conceded, showed that the Re- 
publicans were conscious that in the actual situation 
they must take no chances, but depend upon their best 
traditions and the highest personal character, as well 
as the party policy in general, to defeat the re-election 
of a Governor whose administration has been so sat- 
isfactory and acceptable as that of Mr. RUSSELL. This 
Was a just conviction, for Governor RUSSELL is too 
young a man to be in any manner whatever identified 
with the injurious traditions of the Democratic party. 
He is a man of the highest character, of acknowledged 
ability, of public experience, of evident taste and tal- 
ent for public life, in full and active sympathy with 
the reforms which the best Republican sentiment de- 
mands, a capital speaker, a man of popular sympathy 
and attractive manner, whose good sense and sound 
judgment have been attested by his administration, 
although in the case of one or two appointments to 
office there may be fair difference of opinion. 

To unseat such a Governor is not an easy task 
even for Massachusetts Republicans. It is not de- 


nied in the State that there has been for some time - 
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a strong current of the vigorous, intelligent, and 
conscientious younger voters toward the Democratic 
party. Nowhere is the old distrust of that party so 
thoroughly removed as in Massachusetts. The older 
Republican orators find that their shafts at the old- 
fashioned, slavery - supporting, ignorant, liquor - be- 
friending Democracy are pointless against a Democ- 
racy among whose leaders are Republicans of yester- 
day. If those orators advocate an honest currency, 
they only echo the arguments of Democratic members 
of Congress from Massachusetts. If they insist upon 
a force bill, they must face not the old allies of slay- 
ery, but young men politically bred in antislavery 
sentiment, and differing from them now not in con- 
viction or purpose, but in method. In this situation 
the vital Republican necessity was, in a word, a can- 
didate who represented what was and is best in Re- 
publicanism, and this, it was supposed, was found in 
Mr. CRAPO. 

But without any very clear reason, except that he 
was a younger man, Mr. CHARLES H. ALLEN, of 
Lowell, an ex-member of Congress, was suddenly 
presented as a candidate, and his friends worked so 
diligently that his nomination seemed to be assured. 
At the last moment, however, the friends of CRAPO, 
who had supposed everything to be settled favorably 
to their hopes, took alarm, and ‘‘spirted” for their 
candidate. But it was too late. Mr. ALLEN was 
nominated by a decisive majority. He is a man of 
high character and education, successful in business, 
and of some public experience, a good speaker, and 
of pleasant address, who will stump the State. He 
is not, however, very widely known, and his per- 
sonal campaign will be one of introduction to the 
people. The platform is a general commendation of 
the party and its administration. Massachusetts po- 
litical opinion has been Republican for many years. 
But last year the Republican hold was relaxed, and 
the Democratic strength and hope in the campaign 
are the rapidly deepening distrust of the Republican 
party, and the character and administration of Govy- 
ernor RUSSELL. 


PARTIES AND PLATFORMS. 


THERE is a great deal of fun made of party plat- 
forms, which have become largely nets to catch 
voters, and are consequently composed of declara- 
tions upon all kinds of public questions so expressed 
as to mean much or nothing. But it is nevertheless 
true that platforms are important as expressions, 
first, of the general party sentiment; and second, of 
what is believed to be the popular view of questions 
which are not articles of party faith, such questions, 
for example, as temperance, woman suffrage, the 
World’s Fair, the persecution of Jews, and various 
forms of the Irish movement. These are designed 
both to satisfy those already within the party who 
have opinions upon such questions; and those outside 
the party whose votes may be determined by the 
more or less favor with which certain topics are 
treated. But when every kind of buncombe is de- 
ducied, the party platform states in strong terms the 
essential difference from the other party. On doubt- 
ful and debatable points, where the party is afraid of 
its own members, and anxious to conciliate outsiders, 
the value of the declaration must be determined by 
the general considerations which we have noted else- 
where. 

Mr. Fassett in his speech of acceptance said, ‘‘I 
believe that party offers the best system of means 
and appliances for good government in the nation, 
in the State, and in that great product of modern 
times, the city.” The last clause of this sentence is 
in flat contradiction of the platform upon which he 
is supposed to stand, which says, 

‘*We approve the principle that the government of cities 
is primarily a matter of business administration, and the 
enactment of Jaws to secure for all the cities of the State 
genuine home-rule, the enactment.of a law to require a gen- 
eral and uniform system of municipal accounting, and the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution requiring the 
passage of a general bill for the government of cities.” 

The platform thus declares that city government is 
a matter of business, not of politics. It is to be inter- 
preted not by Mr. FassETT’s remark, but by know- 
ledge of the general view and character of the party. 
We believe it to be true in this instance, as in that of 
the free silver vote in the Senate to which we allude 
elsewhere, that, as between the parties, Republican 
sympathy with the view expressed in the platform is 
much the stronger. 

But Mr. FassETT’s general proposition about par- 
ty is one with which it is very easy for a man to de- 
ceive himself. It is a truism that in a republic 
public measures can be best carried by the organized 
action of those who agree in opinion upon them. 
This is party, legitimate party, and nothing else is 
legitimate party. To combination in an honorable 
way for an honest purpose no sensible person that 
we ever heard of objects. But when a man says 
that he would vote for the devil if he were regular- 
ly nominated, is he still within legitimate party 
lines? Is that disposition part of the honorable 
combination for an honest purpose? Does a man 
who holds: that. party is the best system of means 
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and appliances for good government defend voting 
for the devil if he were regularly nominated? If 
not, if he permits individual judgment of the char- 
acter or fitness of candidates, and consequent refusal 
to vote for them or opposition to them, how is he 
better than a mugwump? But if he does not permit 
such judgment and action, then he concedes that le- 
gitimate party duty may require of a man support of 
a candidate whom he may hoid to be dishonest or 
unfit. Independent voters do not disagree with Mr. 
FassEtTT that party is a necessary agency in political 
action, but they disagree with any man who draws 
from that view the conclusion that a man must ab- 
dicate his own conscience and judgment in favor of 
a party. The reason that such voters are not ac- 
knowledged as party men is not that they repudiate 
party action, but certain party acts. They may de- 
sire honest government, for instance, and agree that 
it is to be obtained by organized action, but they 
will not therefore vote for a dishonest man as the 
means of obtaining honest government. When, 
however, the man is honest and fit. and stands for 
measures that they approve, then for that reason 
they vote for him, and in that way, which is not a 
bad way, they are party men. 


MR. ABBEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

For some months Mr. ABBEY’s illustrations of the come- 
dies of SHAKESPEARE, with comments by Mr. ANDREW LANG, 
have been appearing in HARPER'S MAGAz:\*, and it is long 
since there has been so delightful a Shakespeurian publica- 
tion. The art of wood-engraving has been brought to such 
perfection in the modern popular magazine that it has 
opened a facility to the illustration of the drama, as of all 
forms of literature, of which Mr. ABBEY has availed himself 
to the utmost, and with a singularly happy result. 

Mr. LANG well says, in modestly describing his comments 
as but a setting for the artist’s work, that to illustrate 
SHAKESPEARE’s plays is like acting them. Both the actor 
and the artist are judged by preconceived notions, by an 
audience which has its own view, its own interpretation. 
When a Shakespearian comedy was first produced, indeed, 
the actor had the opportunity of making the original im- 
pression upon the public mind, which he could largely mould 
at will. But the long succession of actors has furnished 
new difficulties for their own craft by imposing certain tra- 
ditions of proper representation, and the same kind of difti- 
culty they have prepared for the illustrative artist. The 
general reader sees Hamlet as JouN KEMBLE dressed and 
acted him, and as Sir THomas LAWRENCE painted JoHN 
Kemsie. The reader comes, therefore, to an illustration 
with his mind already occupied. When Dickens read 
Pickwick, there was consternation at his rendering of Sam 
Weller. He probably knew, but it was very different from 
the popular conception, and there was a decided disposition 
to say, ‘‘ That isn’t Sam Weller.” 

But in his illustrations of the comedies, Mr. ABBEY intro- 
duces us into a realm of the imagination where his own ap- 
prehension touches our eyes with glamour. We see as he 
would have us see, and in that atmosphere of a world be- 
yond our experience, which SHAKESPEARE revealed, we put 
a girdle round the earth as we turn the pages, and, as in 
Shakespeare, a sea-coast in Bohemia does not disturb the 
essential reality of the picture. The figures of the Shakes- 
pearian comedy world are living people, as Mr. LANG says, 
but they are still people who only live in dreams. Just here 
is the felicitous advantage of the artist. What actor can 
body forth the tender grace of Rosalind, the feminine force 
of Portia, the subtle humor of Mercutio, the humorous col- 
logue of Benedick and Beatrice? It is all too elusive for the 
actual representation. But the pencil, happier than the 
buskin, can seize that nameless grace and transport us into 
those gardens and groves and balconies, the hall at Belmont, 
the woods of Arden, and make us part of that whole airy 
life—so vital to the mind, so true in every generation, that 
SHAKESPEARE is the poet of all time. Nothing more im- 
portant and interesting has been attempted in this charming 
art than these illustrations of Mr. ApBEy. His drawings 
from Herrick and the old English poems have shown the 
completeness of his sympathy with that world of poetry, 
and revealed the sensitive skill of his hand in staying the 
lovely vision. The Shakespeare illustrations are a daring 
work beautifully done. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION AND 
A LOAN. 


Tne amusing contest over the site of the World’s Fair, 
or Columbian Exposition, which culminated on the New 
York side in the never-to-be-forgotten farce of the meeting 
at Cooper Institute, seems to be culminating on the Chicago 
side in a less amusing manner. The Queen City of the 
Lakes was betrayed by the fervor of her enthusiasm into a 
promise of subscribing all the money that might be neces- 
sary for the enterprise. But it is now said that the man- 
agers propose to ask Congress for a loan of five million dol- 
lars of the public money. 

The managers who have been to Europe to awaken gen- 
eral interest in the enterprise have just returned, very fa- 
vorably impressed with the welcome that they have received 
and the general favor shown to the project. It was intend- 
ed undoubtedly, and it was certainly hoped, that in its whole 
cost and management the Exposition should be an illistra- 
tion of the distinctively American spirit, and that private 
resources and skill should show as great a result as the en- 
ergies and treasuries of governments accomplish elsewhere. 
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That this is not to be must be regretted, although it is by 
no means clear that the situation would have been different 
had New York obtained the Fair. The alleged enthusiasm 
of New York was very factitious, and there were those in 
New York who subscribed large sums, but who hoped fervent- 
ly that New York would not win the prize. It is not easy 
to discover at present much enthusiasm for the enterprise. 
But that is probably due to the fact that the date is yet so 
distant, and that the universal excitement of a Presidential 
campaign will intervene. Now that the government has 
recognized it, and appeals have been made to foreign gov- 
ernments and contributors, the work must go on, and if 
money be actually wanted Congress must supply it. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Tue theory of our political system is that the people, 
divided into parties, meet to nominate those whom they 
wish to elect to legislative and executive offices. How com- 
pletely the theory is contradicted by the fact, and how quiet- 
ly the great body of a party follows a few men who devote 
themselves to the business of politics, is shown in the follow- 
ing letter. A convention or any primary action of the peo- 
ple would seem to be wholly useless. The power that makes 
the slate controls the selection of those who are to ratify its 
decrees. It is an old gibe that the advantage of belonging 
to the Catholic Church is that it saves the individual from 
any care or responsibility for his salvation. Our boss sys- 
tem saves him the care of reflection upon public questions 
or choice in public officers. The voter pays his money, but 
the boss makes his choice. 

The letter was published just before the meeting of the 
Convention: 


“Governor Hitt has been busy most of the day listening to 
grievances and giving directions to delegates to the State Conven- 
tion. His decision to have SHEEHAN dropped out of the slate and 
Senator DonaLp McNavuGuron, of Rochester, substituted for Lieu- 
tenaut-Governor, caused Mr. SHEEHAN an unusual amount of un- 
easiness. Mr. SHEEHAN came here early to-day, and went directly 
to the Executive Mansion. The Governor was determined in his 
plan to supersede Mr. Sarenan with Mr. McNavanton, and Mr. 
SHEEHAN retired greatly depressed in spirits. Mr. SHeeHan called 
Epwarp Murrny from Troy,and he and Mr. Croker spent some 
time with the Governor, urging that SHEEHAN’S name be allowed 
to stand. Their mission failed, Then Mr. SHreHan announced 
that he had delegates enough to elect him, and would have his 
name presented before the Convention. This evening Mr. Surt- 
HAN, accompanied by ANTHONY N. Brapy, the capitalist, of this 
city, made another call upon the Governor, but the result could 
not be learned, as both are uncommunicative.” 


If one boss fails of his purpose, it is because another group 
of bosses may be stronger. 


THE PHILADELPHIA “LEDGER.” 

Mr. W. V. McKean has retired from the editorship of the 
Public Ledger in Philadelphia, which he has held for a quar- 
ter ofacentury. His successor, Mr. L. CLARKE Davis, pays 
a hearty tribute to his ability and good service, in which Mr. 
GEORGE W. CuILDs, the proprietor of the Ledger, warmly 
joins. But the general tone of the paper, which is one of the 
most prosperous of American journals, is largely due un- 
doubtedly to the combined sagacity and ability of the three 
gentlemen. The Ledger, as a newspaper, is always full and 
timely, and its discussions of public questions are singularly 
candid and temperate. It is essentially and in the best sense 
a family paper, perfectly cleanly and refined. It treats 
politics and public men with unfailing courtesy, holding its 
own views firmly, but without assuming that those who hold 
other views are therefore rascals or blackguards. The char- 
acter and general management of the Ledger will not change 
with the withdrawal of Mr. McKean. Mr. Davis is a jour- 
nalist of admirable accomplishment and long experience, 
and of the highest character, who has been intimately asso. 
ciated with the late editor, and under whose control the 


Ledger will command the unabated respect and confidence 
of the public. 


THE SPARROW AND THE CUCKOO. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Zimes makes this amus. 
ing complaint from Homburg: 


“‘The Americans follow the English by an unerring instinct into 
every pleasant retreat where we desire to sulk or amuse ourselves 
alone. Nice, Pau, and Cannes, once English preserves, can now 
hardly be distinguished from American cities. The same thing is 
true of Homburg. The English sparrow is being pushed out of 
its nest by the Yankee cuckoo. Our only revenge is found in the 
conviction that if we are disliked on the Continent, the Americans 
are more disliked. They inherit our unpopularity abroad, being 
more unsympathetic and aggressive.” 


The British right to enjoy Homburg, to the exclusion of 
other people, which is implied in this strain of woe, is not 
self-evident, and what the Germans may think of the British 
sparrow who builds his “nest” in-Homburg is not stated. 
Perhaps the German is not less pleased with the disturbing 
cuckoo than with the appropriating sparrow, for the allega- 
tion of the sparrow that, disliked as it is, the cuckoo is more 
disliked, is testimony wholly ez parte. 

The sparrow is evidently conscious that it must give some 
reason for the disfavor into which the cuckoo has fallen, 
and sets forth that it is the Yankee voice and accent which 
imbitter the cuckoo’s relations with less strident races, and 
which, indeed, ‘‘ is at present a blight on all social relations.” 
Whether the Yankee voice is less agreeable than the voice 
and speech of the British cockney is a question which need 
not disturb the peace of nations. But it is plain from this 
little outburst that some sparrow is as much annoyed by the 
note of some cuckoo as the cuckoo has been amused by the 
conduct of the sparrow. 





THE LATE NON. W. L. SCOTT. 


PERSONAL. 

AMONG all the celebrated self-made men of this great 
country none has had a more brilliantly snecessful career 
than the Hon. Mr. Scorr, of Pennsylvania, who died at 
Newport, Rhode Island, September 20th. As a boy he 
served as a page in the House of Representatives, and 
eventually saw himself elected a member of that body in 
the Fiftieth Congress, representing the Erie district of his 
State. Mr. Scorr was also a prominent member of the 
Democratic Central Committee during the Presidential 
campaigns of 1884-8. During his term in Congress Mr. 
Scorr was practically the leader of his party in the House, 
and a trusted and confidential adviser of President CLEVE- 
LAND, but subsequently declined a re-election, preferring 
to return to private life. Mr. Scorr was one of the largest 
operators in and miners of bituminous coal in the country, 
being one of the so-called “ coal barons ” of Pennsylvania. 
He was also largely interested in various railroads, and oc- 
eupied a prominent place among the financiers of this 
country, and was well known and highly respected as a 
public-spirited citizen. Mr. Scorr made his home at Erie, 
but had also a palatial residence at Washington, which he 
established at the beginning of his Congressional term, and 
had maintained ever since. He was an extensive farmer, 
owning one of the largest and best-equipped stock farms 
in Pennsylvania. His horses were his especial pride, the 
list being headed by the famous Rayon @’Or, imported from 
Normandy at a cost of $33,000. He also owned a fine herd 
of blooded stock, which were successfully exhibited at 
fairs in the vicinity of Erie. 

—Few men have filled their lives so full of successful ac- 
complishment as the late Joun H. B. Latrobe, of Balti- 
more. In several of the professions he won more than 
ordinary distinction, and he was known beyond the con- 
fines of his own country as a practical philanthropist. He 
was the oldest student of West Point, the oldest railroad 
official in this country, and the oldest lawyer in his State. 
Becoming greatly interested in African colonization, he 
was prominent in founding the republic of Liberia, and 
more Jately the King of Belgium sought his advice in car- 
rying out similar projects. He was among the first to pro- 
mote the building of railroads and telegraph lines in this 
country. By his varied talents he was able to obtain rest 
and recreation by changing his work, and thus to prolong 
his useful life. 

-—The sword which ErHaNn ALLEN carried when he de- 
mandcd the surrender of Fort ‘Ticonderoga is now owned 
by H. ALLEN Hopkuys, of Jackson, Michigan, a descendant 
of the old hero. 

—Two Bowdoin College students, named Cary and Core, 
have recently distinguished themselves by exploring the 
Grand Falls, in the interior of Labrador. The falls are 
higher than those of Niagara, and have hitherto had only 
a legendary existence. 

—Dr. HEMAN LINCOLN WAYLAND, of Philadelphia, a son 
of the famous President WAYLAND, of Brown University, 
has just married Miss FRANCES GREEN, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, whose hand he is said to have sought over forty 
years ago, when he was a college student. ‘The opposition 
of Miss GREEN’s motlier prevented the earlier cousumma- 
tion of their youthful hopes. 

—SHIBATA JUNZO, the greatest worker in lacquer that 
Japan ever produced, has just died at the age of eighty- 
five years. He enjoyed the especial protection of the im- 
perial household, and had won many medals by his skill. 

—Dr. SigurD IBSEN, the son of the author, is to marry 
Miss BERGLION BJGRNSON, the eldest daughter of the Nor- 
wegian poet, and a young woman of quite remarkable mu- 
sical talent. 

—Some of the former slaves of the South have not been 
slow to take advantage of the changed conditions of their 
section since the war. Se: itor C. N. Burton, of Fort Bend 
County, Texas, owns his oli master’s plantation and three 

other valuable farms in the State, while MILTON STERRETT, 
of Houston, formerly a waiter on a steamboat, has made 
$400,000 by real-estate speculations, and lives like a prince 
on one of several plantations he has acquired. 

—Rev. Dr. ROBERT SPENCER LOWELL, who died recently 
at Schenectady, New York, was the elder brother of the late 
JAMES RusseELL LOWELL. He was the author of a number 
of stories and poems, but was best known by his religious 
novel, Zhe New Priest of Conception Bay, the scene of which 
was laid in Newfoundland, where Dr. LOWELL was for sev- 
eral years stationed as an Episcopal minister. Dr. LOWELL 
studied both medicine and theology, and was for a time 
Professor of Latin at Union College. 
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1. View from Grand Stand. 2. Club-House. 


THE MANHATTAN A.C. GROUNDS. 


AmonG the atbletic fields of this country the recent ac- 
quisition of the Manhattan Athletic Club at 155th Street 
and Eighth Avenue will occupy a very prominent place. 
Nature has done very little for the field; on the contrary, 
the site was formerly a swamp, or really a part of the bed of 
the Harlem River, and the grounds had practically to be 
made. This mud bottom proved, however, to be a very fair 
foundation, and it has been so well built upon that the run- 
ning-track is said by experts to be even now one of the 
finest in the country. If the times made on it at the Metro- 
politan championships, when it was used for the first time, 
are any criterion, a little age will make it a close rival of 
the Berkeley track, now claimed to be the fastest. It is not 
uninteresting to note how this new track was constructed: 
First, the mud river bottom was filled in with cinders; 
then it was covered with loam clay, and rolled and rolled 


8. The Field and River View. 


4. At Work on the Grounds. 


until it was as smooth as a board. After this, brick-dust 
was used as a top layer for the first time in this country. 
It is said to be very good, combining the characteristics of 
both cinders and clay, being firm and springy, and yet 
porous enough to absorb the rain. The shape of the track 
is neither round nor elliptical; there is a 220-yard straight- 
away, which starts at the extreme left of the grounds and 
finishes at the bottom of the grand stand at an angle. The 
location of this track in relation to the grand stand is very 
unfortunate, for nothing of the race except the finish of 
either the 100 yards or 220 can be seen by the spectators in 
the left wing of the stand. There should be no danger of 
jostling among contestants, ten men can run in a heat of the 
sprints, and the track is thirty-three feet wide, which at 
the widest turn is increased to sixty-six feet. On the curves 
the track is graded four feet six inches, so cyclers may 
turn the corners with ease. The hurdle course is very fine, 
and the new hurdles are individual affairs of a patent that 


5. The Grand Stand. 





6. Club-house Piazza. Drawn sy F. V. Du Monp. 


makes them equally 2 feet 6 inches and 3 feet 6 inches. 
Probably the piece de résistance of the new grounds are the 
arrangements for the field events. These, so frequently 
neglected on athletic grounds, are here simply perfect. The 
running broad ard high jumps, the pole vault, and any one 
of the weight contests may be carried on simultaneously, 
and the runway and landing-place for the jumps are the 
best that have ever been seen. The broad jump runway 
is 125 feet long. over a good path; that of the high jump 
and pole vault, 75 feet each. In the jumps the competitors 
are running parallel with the grand stand; in the shot the 
arrangement is similar; and in the 56-lb. weight and ham- 
mer they throw away from the grand stand into, in the latter 
case, a bed of clay, which enables accurate measurement. 
Within a stone’s-throw of this field is the club boat-house, 
which is to be replaced by a handsome structure. Thiere is 
also an enclosure for carriages, and for base-ball and foot- 
ball there are no grounds in the city to excel them. 
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Aw 


AMIE, trying the irons on the stove, went to 
the window and drew in the line, and took 
from it her white gown. At the other win- 
dow, jabbing a knife into the sill, was a young 
fellow. 

“That dress is a dead give-away, Mame,” he growled. 
“ You're going out again to-night with little Simpson.” 

Their mother, at the stove stirring a pot, paused, looking 
anxiously at her daughter, spoon uplifted. 

“That’s all right, mother,” called the bright-eyed girl. 
“Harry’s soured on the world, that’s all.” 

“TI don’t like Mr. Simpson,” said her mother; ‘‘he wears 
too much jewelry.” 

“Oh, it ain’t real,” laughed Mamie. She slammed an iron 
viciously. ‘*Can’t I have the least hit of pleasure?” she 
complained. ‘The Lord knows I worked hard enough for 
the sweaters all winter, never out once—sewing, sewing, sew 
ing, till I was sick all over. Now I get a breath of air in the 
evenings, Harry has to make a fuss. And won't I have to 
work again next month?” 

‘‘Simpson’s a Johnnie,” returned her brother. ‘He 
wouldn’t notice you if another girl came along.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t he?” she asked, derisively. ‘* All the same, 
the other girl hasn’t put in an appearance yet. Oh, 1 say, 
a the hokey- pokey man’s dead; there’s black on their 
door.” 5 

“Black!” repeated her mother. ‘‘That reminds me. Won't 
you go ask Mrs. Leary to lend me her black cashmere for 
this afternoon?” 

Harry’s knife stopped its jabbing. 

‘*Oh, I suppose so,” answered Mamie. ‘‘ But the last time 
she said all the third floor’s relations must be dying off at 
once.” 

. ‘*What do you want the black dress for, mother?” asked 
arry. 

‘*She’s going to General Grant’s tomb,” said Mamie. 

“T’ve got to see your uncle Sam,” answered the mother, 
hesitatingly. 

‘That crank,” sniffed Mamie. 

‘‘T don’t know what we'd do without him,” sighed her 
mother. 

‘‘A measly twenty dollars a month,” retorted the girl; 
‘that’s all he does for you. He sha’n’t do that when I can 
helpit. But”—with a glance at Harry—‘‘ he does more than 
some brothers do for their sisters.” 

“Ain't I going West to-morrow?” snarled Harry. ‘‘ And 
won't I stop his money when I can?” 

“Oh, West!” cried Mamie. ‘‘ You'll come back again. 
What's the matter with Cherry Street?” 

‘“T don’t go to Cherry Street.” 

‘Since when?” 

‘“‘He’s been home every night for over a month,” inter- 
posed the mother. 

i you’ve been out with Simpson every night,” cried 
arry. 
“Oh,” jibed Mamie, ‘‘ he’s too cute for any use. He don’t 
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have to go t6 Montana to grow up with the country; He’s the 
kind of man a girl don’t go back on—not like you.” 

‘*No girl ever went back on me,” he cried. 

“Oh, didn’t they?” laughed she. 

He sprang up, and she cried out, getting back of her mother. 

“This ain’t a Whyo gang,” she said. ‘‘A pretty man, to 
strike a girl!” 

‘““Who touched you?” he retorted. ‘Only you keep a 
civil tongue in your head!” 

“Oh no! nobody dares say a word about Cass Jamison—” 

‘*Look out, Mamie; I won’t have it!” 

“Mamie,” cried her mother, ‘stop! Here, I'll iron that 
dress. You go down to Leary’s and get her cashmere. Go!” 
She almost pushed the girl from the room, and went to the 
ironing table. 

The lad walked up and down the room. ‘‘ Mother,” he 
suddenly said, ‘‘I want you to tell me what you're going to 
Uncle Sam’s for.” 

His mother kept on ironing. ‘‘ I’m going to see him, that’s 
all,” she said. ‘‘I haven’t seen him since they moved.” 

He looked at her keenly. ‘‘ Mind!” he said, ‘ ‘ not a word 
about me and my affairs.” 

“‘T’ve got enough to think about without that,” she vouch- 
safed, fretfully,and got a fresh iron; ‘‘ plenty to think about.” 

The young fellow leaned out the window, and she could 
not see his face. 

Then Mamie came back with the cashmere. ‘‘ There it is,” 
she said. ‘‘It’s a daisy, if you don’t mind what you're say- 
ing. Oh, mother, she says the hokey-pokey man had the jim- 
jams.” 

“They mostly have here,” returned her mother. 

‘She says four policemen had to hold him. One of’em 
eat up all the ice-cream and had to go to the hospital. Ill 
finish that; you can’t iron a bias ruffle worth a cent.” She 
snatched the iron from her mother, singing, ‘‘ ‘ She’s my An- 
nie, I’m her Joe, soon we'll marry—’” and hummed thought- 
fully, smiling at her thought. 

Her mother was critically examining the borrowed gar- 
ment. ‘That Dugan woman’s had this,” she said; ‘‘ here’s 
some of her snuff in the gathers.” 

Harry sauntered to the door. ‘‘ Dinner’Il be ready soon,” 
his mother said; but he went out without a word. 

Then his sister’s iron went down. ‘‘ Mother,” she whis- 
pered, excitedly, ‘‘ what did Oppenheim say?” 

“He said,” returned her mother, wearily, ‘‘ that when he 
lent Harry the coat the fifty dollars were in the pocket; they 
weren't there when the coat came back. He says he’ll hold 
off till eight to-night.” 

“Tf he’d waited till to-morrow, Harry’d been off to Mon- 
tana.” 

“* He said only till to-night.” 

‘*You’re going to Uncle Sam to try to get the money?” 

‘*What else can I do? If Harry’s arrested it ll kill me! 
Tf I get to your uncle’s at four, Ill catch him; he leaves the 
office at three. And, Mamie, I don’t see how you could say 
that to Harry about your cousin Cassie.” 
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**What’s he going on about Mr. Simpson for? I could 
have Simpson to-morrow if I wanted to.” 

‘*T hope ””—with alarm—“ you'll not have him.” 

**What’s the matter with him? I’m not stuck on myself 
or my relations. It’s Uncle Sam that makes you and Harry 
so toney.”” 

‘* You know we weren’t always what we are now.” 

‘*That was before my time, I guess. Pop was a poor 
fiddler, but he was decent. I was never ashamed of him,” 
and her voice quavered— ‘‘ never /” 

‘* Who was?” demanded her mother. 

‘*Oh, you and Harry,” answered the girl, tearfully. ‘“ You 
hardly noticed him towards the last; you broke up his violin 
when he died. What did you marry him for, anyway?” 

‘*That’s pretty talk from a daughter to a mother.” 

‘*Oh, rats!) Well, you and Harry needn't fret. I don't 
take too much stock in Simpson. But he’s a gentleman, 
and he treats me likea lady. But wait till I’m a type-writer; 
then I'll get in my work. You wait till next month.” 

She threw the white dress over a chair, and got a rakish- 
looking hat, and set about altering the trimming. 

When Harry came in to dinner his mother was arrayed in 
the black cashmere. He ate little or nothing, sitting sullen- 
ly at the table. A piano-organ in the street played ‘“‘Com- 
rades,” and Mamie hummed the tune. The children of the 
house were enjoying the halls. There was a sudden shock 
and a shriek. 

‘“That’s Edna McCurdy,” placidly remarked Mamie. ‘‘I 
know her fall. She’s learning to slide down the stairs on 
roller-skates.” 

The young fellow rose and, hands in pockets, went outside. 

‘‘Mother,” said Mamie, ‘‘ will Oppenheim arrest him if 
we can’t pay the fifty?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the mother, harshly. 

Mamie looked around her. ‘‘If we only had something 
to sell,’ she said. ‘‘I’d do anything to keep Harry out of 
trouble, upon my soullI would! Poor fellow! I blame Cassie 
Jamison for this.” 

““What has she got to do with it?” irritably asked her 
mother. 

‘“You know Harry was always spoons on her,” answered 
Mamie. 

‘*She never noticed him.” 

‘“You mean Uncle Sam wouldn’t let her. Ever since 
Uncle Sam told you she was engaged, Harry’s let everything 
slide. Before that he never touched a drop, talked about 
poor men getting rich if they worked hard and watched their 
chances—” 

‘*But you know Cassie never cared for him.” 

“Well, I don’t know. He’s good-looking, and— Who's 
she, anyway? She’s no better than we are. Oh, I only 
wish I had fifty dollars! Say, mother—” and she paused. 

“Well?” 

_ ‘*Never mind. I was only thinking— I wonder if Mr. 
Simpson—” 
‘*Don’t you dare to ask him for the money,” sharpiy cried 
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her mother—“ don’t you dare. Do you want 
Harry to know? It’s all I can do to keep it 
from him now. I wonder Mr. Oppenheim 
hasn't told him before this.” 

‘Only Mr. Oppenheim knew he wouldn't 
make anything by it. And Mr. Oppenheim 
did know you and I might manage it be- 
tween us. It zs queer, though, that Harry 
doesn't know a word about being accused. 
Still, mother, where did Harry get the money 
to go West with? But the idea of our Harry 
being called a thief!” she cried, indignantly, 
supplementing with, ‘‘the Jew!” in refer- 
ence to the accuser. 

‘** Well,” said her mother, ‘‘all I can do is 
to see your uncle Sam. 1 daren’t think he'll 
refuse me.” 

“Then don’t,” pertly remarked Mamie. 
‘Tell him he needn’t send any money for the 
next two months; we'll manage some way. 
‘She’s my Annie, I’m her Joe—’” 

Outside the room the mother met her son. 

‘*Remember,” he said, ‘‘you’re not to 
mention me to Uncle Sam.” 

“*Oh,” she complained, ‘‘ just as if a wo- 
man can’t go see her brother. Am I never 
to go anywhere?” 

He leaned over the railing and watched 
her go down the stairs. Mrs. Leary was at 
the door of her apartment. 

‘*Mrs. Harned,” she said, ‘‘ Leary he’s got 
bill-board tickets for the theatre to-night. I 
hope you'll send my dress back in time.” 

** Yes, indeed,” humbly replied the bor- 
rower. ‘‘I’m only going to see my brother.” 

**Oh!” said Mrs. Leary, somewhat molli- 
fied; the whole house knew of Mrs. Har- 
ned’s rich brother. 

On the first floor the hokey-pokey man’s 
children, washed as for a festival, were im- 
bibing mint-stick, the centre of an admiring 
group. 

‘*Say, Aurora Amelia,” cried a girl, “didn’t 
it take six cops to hold your daddy down?” 

Aurora Amelia nodded acquiescence. 

‘‘Huh!” cried the interrogator, turning to 
the other children, ‘‘watchergivinus? You 
make me tired. Didn't I tell you six?” 

Mrs. Harned outside went along for a few 
blocks, when she ascended an L station and 
sped to Harlem. There, after a walk of ten 
minutes, she came upon a vast brown-stone 
efflorescence. There were glass hall-doors 
here, and a page in a brazen uniform. Gay- 
ly striped awnings protected the hundred 
plate- glass windows from the glare of the 
June sun. 

It was so grand that the poor woman 
stopped a little way down the street and 
smoothed her hair inside her bonnet, before 
she ventured nearer. She smiled a self-dep- 
recatory smile on the hall-boy, she smiled on 
the elevator-boy; she was sure no palace had 
a finer marble floor nor richer stained glass. 

Her brother lived aw troisiéme, as she did, 
but how differently! A polished walnut 
door confronted her; she knocked timidly 
upon it, hating to touch the electric button 


‘and raise that whirring twitter inside. 


But her knock was heard; the door was 
opened by a fair-faced girl in a soft trailing 
gown, with flutters of lace from chin to hem. 
She had beautiful brown eyes, holding in 
them the sadness that goes with just that 
shade of eyes. 

“Why, Aunt Mary,” she said, in a low 
sweet voice, a little startled, perhaps. 

‘* How d’ye do, Cassie?” returned her aunt. 
‘Ts papa in?” 

She looked past her niece into the room, 
and saw a man in a glowing plush chair, 
reading a paper. 

He was clean-shaven, short-necked,stocky, 
with an overgrown face, from which there 
glimpsed out a power often allied to men 
who have begun life as far down as he and 
surpassed their environment. 

The daughter was that occasional outcome 
of such a man and the weak effeminacy of a 
shallow pretty mother—a refinement that is 
puzzling to the beholder. 

‘*Samuel!” said his sister, entering the 
room. 

‘*Oh, Mary, is that you?” he replied, his 
eyes still on his paper. 

‘*My! how nice it is here!” Mrs. Harned 
said, turning to her niece. ‘‘ What curtains! 
And how quiet it is! I do love quiet.” 

‘*This is the first time you’ve been to see 
us since we moved,” returned her niece. 

“Tt’s just grand,” murmured Mrs. Harned, 
looking about her—‘‘ grand!” 

“And expensive,” interposed her brother, 
not averse to her admiration. 

“Anybody can see that,” effusively re- 
turned Mrs. Harned. 

‘‘Ttis ex suite,” he continued; ‘‘ nine rooms 
all in one. The bath-room’s tiled.” 

‘*Dear me!” ejaculated his sister. 
must be doing well, Samuel.” 

‘* So, so,” he said, stretching. ‘‘Contracts 
are not what they used to be.” 

‘*Is Mamie well?” asked Cassie. 

**Oh yes,” said her aunt, ‘‘ she’s well.” 

‘*What’s she doing?” asked Jamison. 

‘** Well, Samuel,” said his sister, ‘‘ nothing 
just now; the overcoats nearly killed her. 
Bat next month she expects to type-write for 
Mr. Cohen; she’s learning off a friend of 
hers.” 

‘‘There’s something in her,” commented 
he. ‘‘As for Harry—”’ He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Cassie’s eyes were on her aunt, waiting for 
what she should next say. 

‘* Harry starts for Montana to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Harned. ‘‘ You know I wrote you 
that last month.” 

Was Cassie’s face a little paler? 


“You 
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“*Mark me,” laughed Jamison, ‘‘ he won’t 
stay. He’s like a bad penny. I didn’t have 
to go West.” 

**Oh,” asserted his sister, ‘‘ I’m sure he’ll 
get on out there. Cassie, when will you be 
married?” 

The question came oddly, immediately 
after Harry’s name. The white face of the 
girl was red now. But her father answered 
for her: 

‘Kate and Yates will be married in the 
fall,” he said. ‘‘She’s getting ready now. 
There’s a man for you! J/e didn’t have to go 
West; New York was good enough for him. 
I tell you, Charles C. Yates will live on the 
Avenue yet.” 

‘I'm glad to hear it,” dryly responded his 
sister. ‘‘I only hope you may, too.” 

She shifted uneasily in her gorgeous chair. 
Cassie’s eyes had never left her aunt’s face. 
Jamison was softly whistling while he ex- 
amined the backs of his hands. A clock with 
a cathedral chime struck five. Mrs. Harned 
thought of Mrs. Leary’s parting injunction 
regarding the cashmere. 

‘*‘ Samuel,” she said, tremulously, ‘‘ I hate 
to bother you, but—” 

‘* There!” he bounced out. ‘I knew it 
would come. It’s about money, of course.” 

“Tt’s about Harry,” she said,and she could 
not keep back her tears. 

‘*He’s in trouble, I suppose?” 

‘‘ For the first time. It’s fifty dollars. He 
—-he borrowed a coat from Mr. Oppenheim, 
the pawnbroker next door to our house; he 
borrowed it because his own was shabby, and 
he wanted to see about this situation in Mon- 
tana. Well, it was Mr. Oppenheim’s best 
coat, and he says he left fifty dollars in the 
pocket. When Harry took back the coat 
Mr. Oppenheim says the money wasn’t 
there.” 

‘** Harry had spent it. of course.” 

‘*Sam, how dare you!” she began, angrily, 
only to amend her tone meekly. ‘‘I mean, 
how can you! Harry doesn’t know a thing 
about it—I’m sure he doesn’t. Mr. Oppen- 
heim hasn’t said a word to him about it, ei- 
ther, but came to me and told me. This 
morning he told me if he hadn’t the money 
by eight o'clock to-night, he will arrest 
Harry.” 

‘‘And you expect me to give you this 
money?” 

‘“*T thought maybe you’d advance it; you 
needn’t send us any for the next two months 
and a half.” 

‘** Mary,” he said, an unpleasant look in his 
eyes, ‘‘ stop right there! Harry’s a lazy, good- 
for-nothing fellow. He hasn’t done a stroke 
of work for nearly a year.” 

“Not since you told him not to visit 


‘‘Hold on! That’s got nothing to do 
with it. His father was lazy before him.” 

‘* Harned meant well,” she sighed. ‘‘ But 
he was never strong, and he liked pictures 
and music and— Oh yes, I often uscd to tell 
Harned—” 

‘*Mary,” broke in her brother, “laziness 
leads to anything—laziness isacrime. I bet 
idle Harry’s going with a gang, and that fifty 
dollars—” 

There was a swish of feminine garments. 
Cassie had left the room. 

‘‘I’m glad you spoke of this before her,” 
Jamison went on, more quietly. ‘‘She’s not 
treating Yates as I'd like. There was that 
nonsense between her and your Harry; it 
was his good looks; he looks like his father; 
it was Harned’s looks that made a fool of 
you. No, Mary, nota word more. I won’t 
give you the money; it would only be send- 
ing good money after bad. Look at the ex- 
pense I’m under here, and all for Kate and 
Yates. You go see this Oppenheim fel- 
low, and tell him you'll give so much a 
month. Then when I send you your money, 
you can pay him with that. Besides, Mamie 
will help you out. There's something in her, 
she’s like our family.” 

‘*I’m afraid Mr. Oppenheim won’t—” 

“Oh yes, he will,” he headed her off. 
‘* He only wants you to make him an offer. 
That’s why he hasn’t said anything to Har- 
ry. You'llsee I’m right. Not a word more 
now. And get Harry West as soon as you 
can.” 

‘*He’s going to-morrow, Samuel.” 

‘** Be sure he goes. Here!” he opened his 
pocket-book and took out a bill. ‘‘ Here’s 
something for a new dress; that one has 
seen its best days.” 

She folded her gnarled fingers over the 
note, thinking how she would pay it to Op- 
penheim at once. She was bewildered, ex- 
cited. 

The clock chimed the half-hour. It would 
take her an hour toreach home. Mrs. Leary 
would want the black cashmere. 

‘*That’s all, Mary,” said Jamison. ‘‘I’m 
sorry I can’t ask you to stay longer, but 
we've got an engagement, and—” 

“Oh, I couldn’t stay a minute longer,” 
she said, rising. ‘‘I’ve staid too long as it 
is.” She looked about her. ‘‘ Where’s Cas- 
sie?” 

‘*T guess she’s gone to order dinner. By- 
the-way, Mary,” he said, ‘‘I wish you would 
call her Kate; that’s her name.” 

“‘T’m so used to ‘Cassie,’ Samuel,” she 
smiled, feebly. 

‘*Well, I'll tell her you said good-by,” he 
said. ‘‘ Maybe she’s with her chaperon.” 

“‘What’s that?” 

**T’ve got a lady, a widow, quite fashion- 
able, to be a sort of companion for her. She 
has no mother, you know.” 


‘“‘T think she'd rather have a young lady 


friend,” perhaps with a hazy thought of 
Mamie. 

‘Well, good-by, Mary, and be sure Harry 
gets off,” said Jamison, brusquely. 

She had a wavering desire for more speech 
regarding Harry, who Samuel evidently be- 
lieved to have possessed himself of Oppen- 
heim’s money, but she was out in the mar- 
ble hall, and the polished walnut door had 
closed on her. She sighed as she walked 
toward the elevator, thinking how she should 
approach Oppenheim, how she should ex- 
plain to Mamie her failure to get the money. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on her arm, 
There stood Cassie, as white as death, a long- 
ing, lingering look iv her eyes. 

‘*Aunt Mary,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘ here 
is the money you wanted. It. was intended 
for some of my wedding things. I shall 
not need it. Take it; pay thatman. Iknow 
Harry is innocent—I know it!” She swayed, 
and her aunt put out a supporting arm. 
‘* Never tell Harry,” she went on, repulsing 
the other’s touch—‘‘ never! Only, if he bears 
you have seen me, tell him I am very, very 
happy, and that I love Mr. Yates with all my 
heart and soul. Now go.” 

She turned, and glided down the hall, her 
trailing garments making a slight swishing 
sound, like that of a leaf blown across a gar- 
den walk; and she was gone. 

Did Mrs. Harned understand? She had 
grown sluggish with time and trouble. She 
only knew that she had the means to keep 
trouble away from Harry. 

‘*Thank Heaven!’’she said. ‘‘ Thank Hea- 
ven!” 

She must see Oppenheim at once, and pay 
him the fifty dollars. She entered the pawn- 
broker's, her head held high in the air, not 
as she had gone into that shop once before, 
when her husband and Harry both lay sick 
with the grippe, and there was no fuel, but 
there was a little gold bracelet her father had 
given her years before: She came from the 
interview with Oppenheim, her head _ still 
elevated, and with the addition of a bright 
color in her faded cheek. 

‘*My,” exclaimed Mamie, at sight of her, 
‘‘how pretty you must have been when you 
were young, mother! Your visit’s done you 
good. And,” she continued, tying a gold- 
colored ribbon around the waist of the white 
dress, ‘‘what do you think? Oppenheim’s 
been here. He must have guessed you'd 
gone to Uncle Sam’s, and he knows Uncle 
Sam’s in politics. That lost money was a 
fake. He says he found it in the lining of 
his coat this afternoon. Maybe I didn’t give 
the Sheeny a piece of my mind!” 

‘“‘I know,” her mother said. ‘‘He told 
me. I went there to pay him the money.” 
And in her open hand were the bills Cassie 
had given her. 

‘*The boodle!” cried Mamie. ‘‘ That’s all 
right. Vl want lots o’ things next month. 
I'll get a pair of russet shoes to-morrow, and 
you shall have a black lace dress, and—” 
Then her face clouded. ‘‘ No, no,” she said, 
angrily, ‘‘send it back to him; send it back 
to Cassie Jamison’s father! Tell him just 
what Oppenheim told me and you. Send it 
back to-night yet, every cent of it. Write 
him a note, and post it yourself. I wouldn’t 
touch a note to him with a forty-yard pole, 
so you'll have to post it yourself. The idea 
of me wearing anything bought with Ais 
money! Of course you saw Cassie? What 
did she have on? And here, get out of that 
dress! Nora Leary’s been here twice for it. 
Do hold still!” For the unsheathing of her 
mother was going on while she talked. 

Then the door opened, and Harry was with 
them. He looked at his mother uneasily, 
reproachfully. 

‘** You ought to see how splendid they live, 
Mamie,” she said, as though continuing a 
conversation. ‘‘The furniture’s made out 
of all-coiored plush mats: the curtains are 
real lace, not Nottingham; the bath-room’s 
tiled. And Kate—I mean Cassie’”—she gulp- 
ed—‘“‘ Cassie’s very, very happy, she told me, 
and she loves Mr. Yates with all her heart 
and soul. Oh, Harry! Harry!”—she went to 
him, and hung on him, something nearly 
clearing in her brain at sight of his misery, 
now that she knew he was innocent of crime 
—‘‘must I lose you, my boy, my only son, 
and me a widow?” 

“T leave at eight in the morning, mother,” 
he replied, almost tenderly. ‘‘ Ill do what’s 
right out there, you’ll see. Dll have you 
with me yet out there. I'll get six hundred 
the first year. But—you didn’t say any- 
thing about me at Uncle Sam’s, did you?” 

“T told ’em you was going West,” she fal- 
tered. ‘‘ Don’t be mad at me for that, Has- 
sie,” calling him by his old pet baby name. 

He took her face in both his hands, and 
kissed it where the tears ran down. 

“T’ll take this black rag home to Mother 
Leary,” sung out Mamie. ‘‘‘Soon we'll 
marry, nev-er to part, little Annie Roo- 
ney—’” She wiped her eyes as she went 
down the stairs. ‘‘ And I thought Harry’d 
taken that money to go West with!” she 
said. ‘‘A dandy sister lam! The parrot- 
toed kid!” as Edna McCurdy skated across 
her path. ‘‘ Poor Harry!” she sighed; ‘‘ he’s 
not in it.” 

And yet Harry was scarcely out of “ it.” 

At seven o'clock the next morning his 
mother had him at the station. She did 
not know but Oppenhim might rediscover 
that the money was missing. Samuel had 
said she must get Harry off: She feared she 
knew not what on her boy’s account. Up 
and down she walked him, saying little, no- 
ticing less; only clinging to him. 
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And then a strange thing happened. Sud 
denly Harry gave a cry, the like of which 
she had never heard before. Before them 
stood Cassie, tall and straight, in plain tray- 
elling garments, a leather bag in her hand. 
Her eyes were burning, like soul lights in 
her pale face. 

‘‘T am going with you,” she said to him. 
‘‘Hush, Aunt Mary! Not a word! This is 
between Harry and me. You have told me, 
Harry, that you loved me, and you surely 
do not doubt what you are to me? I am g6 
ing with you. I can help you. You should 
have a wife with you.” 

** Wife!” gasped Mrs. Harned. 

‘“*Cassie,” Harry was saying, iu a sup- 
pressed voice, “I know I oughtn’t to have 
doubted you; but, oh, my girl,Lam so faulty. 
I have done so much that is wrong.” 5 

*‘Am I guiltless of those wrongs? Had 
you been sure of me, would they have been 
committed? Is there any one faultless past 
redeeming? Does not the Bible tell me to 
honor my father, and am I honoring him in 
going against what he thinks is his just au- 
thority? God knows us better than we 
know ourselves, or we should be a sorry lot 
indeed; and God, who has implanted it in 
our bosoms, knows what love is.” 

“Don’t, don’t,” he said, huskily. ‘“ You 
break me up. Cassie, Cassie, you give up 
too much for me!” 

‘*But I can give up no more,” she re- 
turned, softly, “unless you say you are un- 
worthy the love of any pure woman.” 

‘“No,” he said; and in the way he said 
that little word his mother felt immeasura- 
bly removed from them, almost as thougl 
they had been raised to some elevation so 
far above that she was a mere spectator in a 
mass of others. The old puzzlement and 
bewilderment were on her; she kept pulling 
at the hem of her tear-damp handkerchief, 
wondering with a sort of dread what Samuel 
would say, and wondering with a fierce ex- 
ultation if she had not brought around Har- 
ry’s happiness by that visit to Samuel yes- 
terday. As ina dream she maundered be- 
side the two young people; as in a dream 
she went along with them to find a magis- 
trate; as in a dream she heard the words of 
the marriage ceremony, like far-off, old-re- 
membered music; as in a dream she was 
back in the station again, had handed Cassie 
the money the girl had given her the day 
before, and hurriedly stammered out the 
story of Oppenheim’s ‘‘ mistake.” She stood 
there and heard the engine puff, saw the 
hurrying people, knew that Harry spoke to 
her, praised her, blessed her, kissed her; 
knew that Cassie kissed her and called her 
mother, and looked up to her husband—Har- 
ry, no longer depressed and wavering and 
useless, but a man with a new and conquer- 
able world spread out before him. 

And then she was alone on the platform, 
and the train had rolled away. She waited 
there a little while, trying to make it all out. 

‘‘How sudden it all was!” she said. 
‘* What ails my head? And oh, how tickled 
Mamie will be! Yes, Pll go home to Mamie. 
And what do I care for Sam? Ain’t Harry 
happy? Harry ’Il look after me and Maniie. 
Maybe I'll go to him, my dear boy, my 
handsome, brave, innocent darling! And 
won't Mrs. Leary be jealous? My gracious!” 
—and she stopped short—‘‘ what did Cassie 
mean yesterday by telling me that she was 
very, very happy, and she loved Mr. Yates 
with all her heart and soul?” 

But had not Cassie answered that by her 
action of this morning? 
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THE BORGHESE GALLERIES 
AT CHICAGO. 

THE news that the Roman government has 
finally consented to a repeal of the Pacca 
law, which strictly prohibits, under severe 
penalties, the exportation or removal beyond 
Italian territory of any of the art or archo- 
logical treasures in either public or private 
possession, cannot fail to prove of vast in- 
terest to the world in general, and to the 
United States in particular. For it involves 
the disposal of the most famous art galleries 
in the universe. There are no less than sev- 
enty-five celebrated collections of old mas- 
ters in Rome alone, belonging to princely 
families, such as the Borgheses, the Dorias, 
the Odescalchis, etc., and inasmuch as Eu- 
rope is at the present moment a vender rather 
than a buyer of rare and valuable paintings, 
it naturally follows that most of these chefs 
@euore of ancient art which have hitherto 
been beyond our reach will find their way 
across the Atlantic to the western hemi- 
sphere in return for new American dollars, 
sorely needed by the impoverished Italian 
nobility. Indeed, it is understood that a well- 
known and enterprising firm of art dealers is 
already in treaty for the acquisition of the 
Borghese collection, comprising almost price- 
less Raphaels, Titians, Veroneses, Leonardo 
da Vincis, and Del Sartos, with a view to its 
exhibition as one of the chief features of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, prior to its sale, 
either en bloc or piecemeal, in the United 
States. 

While the negotiations between the syndi- 
cate and the representatives of the princely 
house of Borghese are still in progress, and 
have not yet been definitely concluded, the 
fact remains that the dispersal of the Bor- 
ghese, the Odescalchi, the Doria, and other 
equally famous galleries is about to furnish 
us with an altogether unique opportunity of 
acquiring, at relatively favorable terms, cole 
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lections equal if not superior to any in Eu- 
rope. When it is said that the conditions 
will be favorable to American purchasers, it 
is because there will be an almost entire ab- 
sence of competition on the part of Euro- 
pean buyers, owing to bad times there, while 
the noble Italian venders are in such dire 
straits for want of ready money that they 
will be ready to dispose of their paintings 
and statuary at almost any price. Indeed, 
their financial difficulties are of so aggra- 
vated a character that nearly all will hasten 
to avail themselves of the repeal of the Pacca 
law to at once convert their collections and 
galleries into hard cash, thereby causing the 
art market to become positively glutted with 
old masters. 

The restoration to the Italian owners of 
artistic and archeological treasures of the 
right to dispose of their property ss they 
list—a right of which they have been so 
long and so arbitrarily deprived—is due to 
the recent bankruptcy of Prince Paul Bor- 
ghese, the chief of the famous and ancient 
house of that name—a name which has been 
borne by several of the most powerful and 
celebrated of the Popes. The prince failed 
for a sum of about $10,000,000, most of his 
liabilities being incurred in vast building 
speculations. Already a couple of years 
ago he found himself in difficulties, from 
which he was extricated at the time by the 
pontiff. Now, however, the Vatican is itself 
undergoing a period of financial depression, 
and is no longer in a position to assist its 
friends, and the time honored name of the 
Borgheses has in consequence been dragged 
into the court of bankruptcy, precisely as if 
it had been that of some petty trader or 
small manufacturer. 

The official receivers appointed by the 
court very quickly perceived that, in view of 
the low prices of real estate at Rome, there 
could be no prospect of effecting any satis- 
factory compromise of the extensive liabili- 
ties of the princely debtor unless he were per- 
mitted to dispose of the paintings and statu 
ary contained in the twelve galleries of the 
marvellous Villa Borghese, just outside the 
gates of the Porta del Popolo, as well as in 
his other palace in the city. These, indeed, 
constituted almost his only assets; but they 
could not be made available as long as the 
obnoxious Pacca law remained in existence. 
Realizing that the failure to effect a settle- 
ment of the prince’s financial situation would 
result in the ruin and misery of a vast num- 
ber of his creditors, the government con- 
sented to repeal the statute, and to permit 
the sale of his art treasures to foreign pur- 
chasers (it was hopeless in the present con- 
dition of the kingdom to look for any Italian 
buyers), on the coniition that he surrendered 
the exquisite park and gardens around the 
Villa Borghese to the state for a merely nomi- 
nal sum. 

The bargain driven by the government is 
less hard than it would appear at first sight, 
for the city of Rome possesses certain tra- 
ditional but unwritten rights in connection 
with the property. The latter formerly be- 
longed to the Cenci, but was confiscated by 
Pope Clement VIII. after the tragical death 
of Beatrice Cenci and her brothers on the 
scaffold, and was conferred upon a Prince 
Borghese, the favorite nephew of the pontiff 
just named. So great was the horror created 
among the people by the circumstances con- 
nected with the torture and murder of the 
Cenci family at the Castel San Angelo, that 
the Prince Borghese of the day hesitated for 
a time before venturing to assume possession 
of the estate. When he finally mustered up 
suflicient courage to do so, he endeavored to 
conciliate public opinion by proclaiming his 
intention of throwing open the gardens to 
the people on certain days of the week, and 
by thus rendering them beneficiaries of the 
crime, to efface the recollection thereof from 
their memory. Moreover, he undertook that 
if ever either he or his descendants were led 
by circumstances to dispose of the property, 
or to convert it to other uses than those of a 
park and gardens, the state or city should 
have the option of acquiring it at a price to 
be fixed by valuation. They were to have 
the preference over all other would-be pur- 
chasers, and the land was neither to be built 
upon nor to be applied to any other purposes 
without their consent. . 

A few years ago the municipality made clear 
that it possessed vested rights in connection 
with the park by securing an injunction from 
the courts to prevent the prince from arbitrar- 
ily closing its gates altogether to the public in 
revenge for some annoyance to which he had 
been subjected by the city authorities. The 
gardens of the Villa Borghese, I should add, 
constitute the only park worthy of the name 
within easy access of the city. Its absolute 
and full possession by the state or muni- 
cipality for the use of the public will there- 
fore prove an inestimable boon to the popu- 
lation. Hitherto it has only been open at 
certain hours of the afternoon on four days 
of the week, even Queen Marguerite herself 
being denied admission on one occasion 
when her carriage reached the gates thereof 
half an hour before the appointed time. 
Henceforth, however, the park will remain 
open all the year round, and the government 
has already commenced the construction of 
a broad roadway from the Pincio—up till 
now the only lungs of Rome—to the Villa 
Borghese grounds. 

The Prince Paul Borghese, the unfortunate 
author of the ruin of one of the three greatest 
families in Rome, is reported by his friends 
and relatives to have been rendered insane 
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by the disasters which have overwhelmed 
him, and to be at present under restraint in 
one of the Hungarian castles of his wife. 
The princess, formerly a woman of renowned 
beauty, is a member of the old Hungarian 
family of Apponyi, aud possesses several 
chateaux and unproductive estates away in 
the wildest parts of Hungary, and it is in 
one of these fastnesses that her husband is 
asserted to be interned. 

It is quite possible that the prince has really 
lost his reason; it requires a more powerful 
mind and physique than his to bear up under 
such a disaster as the one by which he has 
been overwhelmed through his own indiscre- 
tion. He has dragged the grandest name in 
Rome — one which figures in huge letters 
above the main entrance of St. Peter’s—into 
the mud; and while a few years ago he scarce- 
ly deigned to return the courteous bow of 
King Humbert when the latter took his after- 
noon drive along the shady avenues of the 
Villa Borghese Gardens, he now appears in 
the light of a suppliant before the throne of 
the Savoys—uwuie bonne petite famille de prov- 
ince, as he was wont to describe them—beg- 
ging for remission of the penalties which he 
has incurred by infraction of the law of the 
land. 

So proud are the Borgheses that they 
regard their matrimonial alliances with the 
house of Bonaparte and that of Torlonia in 
the light of misalliances. Their connection 
with the former was through the marriage 
of one of the cadets of the family to Pauline, 
the beautiful sister of the first Napoleon. 
Her charms were immortalized by Canova in 
his incomparable statue of Venus, which con- 
stitutes one of the chefs-d'wuvre of the Villa 
Borghese galleries, and it is to her that is 
ascribed the well-known reply to an inquiry 
as to whether she had not felt uncomfortable 
at the idea of posing for the sculptor in such 


an exceedingly airy raiment: 


“Qh dear no; it was quite warm and 
comfortable. For I had had two large fires 
lighted in the room.” 

It is more easy to understand the objec- 
tions of the Borgheses to the connection with 
the Torlonias, who owe their ducal rank 
to their enormous wealth, obtained through 
banking, and who are of very plebeian origin. 
For the marriage of Prince Julius Borghese 
—a cousin of the head of the house, Prince 
Paul, who has just come to grief—to the 
daughter of the late Duke of Torlonia, was 
purely a money match. For the princess is 
not altogether in her right mind, while both 
her mother and sister are hopelessly insane. 
She, however, inherited at her father’s death 
a fortune estimated at $20,000,000. Under 
the circumstances it seems strange that her 
husband should have failed to come to the 
assistance of the head of his family, and thus 
saved the name of Borghese from disgrace. 
His refusal to do so is attributed at Rome to 
a desire to be revenged on his cousin for the 
intolerable disdain and contempt with which 
the latter had treated him since his marriage. 

Another famous collection about to be dis- 
persed, now thet the Pacca law has been re- 
pealed, is that of the Princes Odescalchi. 
The latter have been driveu in late years to 
all kinds of queer expedients of replenishing 
their empty coffers. Thus the head of the 
house has established on the ground-floor of 
his superb palace at Rome an agency for 
Hungarian wines, where the latter are not 
only disposedsof wholesale, but also retailed 
by lovely Hungarian girls dressed in Magyar 
costume. 


THE BROADWAY CABLE ROAD. 


New York is not a Puritanical city, every- 
body knows that, but it is perfectly safe to 
assert that since the Broadway Cable Road 
began tearing up the main thoroughfare of 
the town there has been more ‘‘cuss words” 
uttered than have ever been heard before on 
Manhattan Island. ‘The next man who 
tears up Broadway after this is over should 
be lynched,” said an angry man, who dodged 
2 loaded beer wagon lumbering over one of 
the “rustic” bridges which span each cross- 
ing. He had the profound sympathy of the 
by-standers. The Broadway people, in their 
petition to the Mayor and Aldermen for per- 
mission to lay the cable, declared it would 
revolutionize the roadway. For the first time 
within the memory of the ‘‘ oldest inhab- 
itant” a street railway company has kept its 
word. Broadway has been revolutionized 
beyond recognition; for four months and 
more it has been a yawning abyss, surround- 
ed by extemporized fences, pasted all over 
with theatrical ‘‘ snipes,” mud from curb to 
curb, or raising a stifling dust. 

The cable road—in fact any system of 
street-car propulsion—has a curious effect 
upon the travel up and down any highway 
it may occupy. It undoubtedly regulates 
the traffic more completely than the entire 
Metropolitan Police force could do if con- 
centrated at any one given point. ‘‘ Power,” 
that mysterious word carries with it a force 
characteristic of the word itself; it will be 
found, when the cable starts in on its end- 
less journey, that the law “‘ keep to the right” 
will enforce itself as it has never been en- 
forced in New York city. So, in spite of 
the enormous discomfort which the build- 
ing of the road has caused the public, the 
cable will benefit the street, simplify the traf- 
fic, and in the end really revolutionize Broad- 
way. The work of laying the cable is the 
A BC of engineering; the difficulties to be 
overcome are connected with the labyrinth 





of gas and water mains, sewer, telegraph, 
electric light, and telephone wires in their 
underground conduits. All these changes 
are made, too, at the expense of the railroad 
company; but the various electric companies 
have taken this as an opportunity to lay ad- 
ditional conduits, change those already down, 
and generally improve and extend their un- 
derground plant. 

To give some idea of the work of moving 
pipes, etc., there are twelve gas-mains—six 
on each side of Broadway—a sewer in the 
middle of the street, and over this a 36-inch 
Croton main; all these have to be taken into 
consideration in laying this road. Frequent- 
ly, as is the case at Canal Street, they find 
a 36-inch Croton main immediately over a 
24-inch gas-main, and the laying of the cable 
makes it necessary to place the Croton main 
under the gas main. ‘This is an interesting 
feat of engineering, but commonplace enough 
nowadays. To shut off the gas during the 
change, the main is cut through at two points 
and a rubber bag inserted, which operates 
like an exhaust upon the gas pressure; with 
the water they apply the two nearest stop- 
cocks. 

The endless cable is as old as the history 
of applied mechanics. A very popular and 
easily understood use of it can be learned 
from the old-time ‘‘ rope ferries,” numbers 
of which still exist all over the world. 

The system consists simply of an endless 
wire-rope placed in a tube (having a narrow 
slot from one-half to three-quarter inch wide, 
the latter being standard width), beneath the 
surface and between the rails, maintained in 
its position by means of sheaves, wheels, or 
rollers. The rope is kept continuously in 
motion by a stationary steam-engine at either 
end of the line, or at any convenient point 
between the two extremes. In the case of 
the Broadway system there are to be two 
‘* power - houses”? — one at the corner of 
Broadway and Houston, with a frontage of 
125 feet on Broadway, running through 225 
feet to Mercer. The machinery will be placed 
in the basement, excavated to the depth of 
40 feet, and the upper stories of the building 
will be used for business purposes. The 
machinery here situated will operate the cable 
from the Battery to Thirty-seventh Street; 
the revolving wheels are to be 36 feet in diam- 
eter, and will drive the 13,000 feet of wire 
cable. 

The other power-house will be placed in 
the car stables at Seventh Avenue and Fifti- 
eth Street. This house will work about six 
thousand feet of rope, from Thirty-seventh 
Street to the Park. The ‘‘ grip” is an attach- 
ment at the end of a vertical steel rod con- 
nected with the car, and passing through the 
narrow slot in the tube, transmits the motion 
of the cable to the car. The speed at which 
the car moves is determined by the rapidity 
of the cable, this being regulated by the 
revolutions of the driving-wheel of the sta- 
tionary engine. This wire-cable system was 
first applied in San Francisco, where the 
steep gradients of some of the streets ren- 
dered the use of horses expensive or impos 
sible, and was first introduced on the Clay 
Street Hill Railroad in August, 1873, by An- 
drew S. Hallidie and his associates. The 
unqualified success of this road led to the 
extension of the system all over the country. 

This Broadway cable road, because of the 
great traffic on the street, is very heavily 
constructed. The road-bed and yokes rest 
upon concrete piers 45 feet long, 18 inches 
wide, and 6 feet deep, and the tube itself is 
incased solidly in concrete 6 inches thick. 
In addition, the slot rail is securely braced 
and riveted to each track. Usually speak- 
ing, the yokes upon which the tube rests are 
placed 5 feet apart, but in this construction 
they are placed but 4 feet 6 inches apart, to 
give additional solidity. The yokes gener- 
ally in use are 36 inches high; but when the 
contractors began to excavate, they found 
that at that many inches below the surface 
of Broadway, added to the foundations for 
the piers, Hades was plainly in view. 

The great Croton main, resting on the 
sewer, came in sight. To change both these 
constructions was absolutely impossible; the 
only thing that could be done was to change 
the yokes to 30 inches. This necessitated 
a complete new set of plans; and besides this, 
nearly two miles of tubing and yokes had 
already been delivered. One great blessing 
conferred upon the driving community will 
be the disappearance of the old T bearing 
rail, and the first use in this city of the ‘‘slot,” 
or grooved rail, with which all European 
travellers are familiar. How this rail will 
work after a hard freeze has followed a 
thaw remains to be seen. Two duplex 1}-Ib. 
cables will be run through each conduit; 
one, of course, constantly in use; the other 
in case of breaks, which are liable to occur, 
particularly on a newly laid road. The “ca- 
ble drums,” é.e., huge cylinders around which 
the cable is wound in the power-houses, are 
32 feet in diameter; there are also smaller 
ones of 10 feet. 

The width of the “ditch” with which 
Broadway has been ornamented since June 
last is 15 feet; depth at yokes, 3 feet; and at 
man-holes, 4 feet. The car rails weigh 31 
pounds to the yard, and the slot rail 67 
pounds; the gauge has not been altered at 
all, and remains at 4 feet 8} inches. The 
strain on each cable is about 12,000 pounds, 
and to operate it under ordinary circum- 
stances requires about 2000 horse-power, al- 
though twice that amount can be furnished 
in an emergency by the machinery to be 
erected. ‘Ihe section under the control of 
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the Houston Street power-house covers 47,4 
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miles, and the other one 2,2;4; miles 

The “grip” really consists of two lever 
bars or frames, one sliding inside the other. 
The outer one is secured to the grip bar on 
the forward truck by bolts, and carries the 
lower jaw; while the inner frame, which 
slides up and down upon the outer one, car- 
ries the upper jaw, the quadrant, the opera- 
ting lever, and adjusting mechanism, and is 
held in place by guide plates extending 
across the inside frame, and between which 
it slides. The frame carrying the jaws of 
the ‘‘grip” passes through the slot, directly 
down alongside of the cable, without offset. 

The grip bar on which these parts are 
mounted is secured and supported on a 
frame on the forward running gear or truck, 
and not on the car itself. The car body, 
therefore, can be mounted on springs, with- 
out any of the spring motion being imparted 
to the grip, and through it to the cable. 
When the car is at a standstill, the cable 
passes along over the chilled iron grooved 
rollers, 14 inches in diameter, at each end of 
the lower die or jaw. The lever operating 
the grip is then inclined forward. When 
the gripman desires to start the car, he draws 
the band lever back. This cable road will 
also necessitate an entire new outfit of roll- 
ing stock. The new cars will be 29 feet over 
all, and an ornament to Broadway—at least 
so it is promised, 5 

Mr. John D. Crimmins has been the con- 
tractor for the entire work, while Major G. 
W. MeNulty, whése connection with the 
srooklyn Bridge has given him a world-wide 
reputation, is the engineer-in-chief for the 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue road, and 
superintends the entire construction. Al- 
though Mr. Crimmins took the entire con- 
tract, he has found it expedient to sublet 
certain portions of it, principally” the exca- 
vating; this simplities matters very much, 
and facilitates construction. One of the im- 
possible nuts to crack was the New York 
steam-heating pipes below Cortlandt Street. 
It cost the railwey company just $100,000 
to ‘‘crack it,” the heating company agree- 
ing to discontinue their privilege for this 
slight consideration. Very kind of it, was 
it not? 

The power behind the throne in this cable 
work is the well-known Philadelphia syndi- 
cate, Messrs. William M. Kemble, William 
L. Elkins, and Peter A.B Widener. These 
gentlemen are justly called the street railway 
magnates of the world. They control 95 per 
cent. of all the street railways in Philadelphia 
in their Traction Corapany (by -the-way, 
an admirable word that ‘‘ traction,” ¢.e., the 
act of drawing, or state of being drawn); 
also, nearly all Chicago’s railways, and other 
lines in Baltimore, Pittsburg, etc., ete. Mr. 
Kemble, whose career is too well known 
to be dilated upon here, is said to be the 
real brains of the concern. Mr. Elkins is 
a successful oil merchant, and is generally 
supposed to be very close to the Standard 
Oil Company in their Philadelphia business. 
«Pete ”” Widener, as he is generally known 
in Philadelphia, began life as a butcher, 
gravitated into politics, and was elected City 
Treasurer, an office since rendered famous 
and infamous by ‘‘ Honest” John Bardsley. 

Harry P. Mawson. 


“THE PLAIN-CHANT.” 


In the illustrated catalogue of the Paris 
Salon of 1891 the following mention is made: 
‘*687 Gay (W.), H. C. Le plain-chant.” 
This is the charming picture that is repro- 
duced on page 724, and a worthy successor 
of the paintings that have held a place in 
the Salon for the past few years, which won 
for him the enviable ‘‘H. C.,” as the cata- 
logue puts it. The initials stand for Hors 
Concours, which may be interpreted as ‘‘ out 
of it,” which expression is, in fact, the an- 
tithesis of the modern slang ‘‘not in it.” 
When a man is ‘‘ out of it,” in the phrase of 
the noble jury of the Salon, he is removed 
beyond competition. He can win no medal 
and no further honor, but he may exhibit at 
the Salon year after year, and have no fear 
of receiving his masterpiece back again as 
“rejected.” 

Walter Gay was born in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, January 22, 1856. He began a 
business career, but, his health failing him, 
he went to Nebraska in 1872 and essayed 
the life on a cattle ranch. A year later he 
returned to Boston and engaged in flower- 
painting. and in 1876 bad a subject entitled 
‘*Fall Flowers” exhibited at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial. He then went to Paris 
and became a student of Bonnat. Three 
years afterward he was impressed by a jour- 
ney to Spain, which brought about his first 
important picture of ‘‘ The Fencing Lesson,” 
which picture won a place in the Paris Sa- 
lon of 1879. Since that time he has won 
much success as a genre painter, and in 1885: 
received honorable mention from the Paris 
Salon for his picture of ‘‘The Spinners.” 
His earlier important works include ‘‘ Land- 
scape,” ‘‘ Fast Asleep,” ‘‘ Unsuccessful Mu- 
sician” (1878), ‘‘ The Trained Pigeons ” (1880), 
“Troubles of a Bachelor” (1881), ‘‘ The Knife- 
Grinder” (1882), ‘‘ Armorer” and ‘‘ Conspir- 
acy under Louis XVI.” (1883), ‘‘The Ap- 
prentice,” ‘‘ The Cabbages” (1884), and each 
year has added to his fame. Mr. Gay has 
likewise exhibited in New York and Boston, 
and is a nephew of Winckworth Allen Gay, 
famous as a painter of mountain and sea- 
coast scenery. 
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H. P. Batty. 
F. E, Brewster. 
W. C. Moxrean, Jun. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CHAMPION TEAM 


NEW of the Aabitués of the cricket-ground who watched 
the feeble efforts of American cricketers to defend their 
wickets against the bowling of Parr’s professionals in 1859 
would have ventured to predict the improvement that has 
taken place in their play since that date. The evolution 
from a nerveless, scienceless twenty-two to an eleven of 
bright, active young fellows, keen of eye and skilful of 
hand, has been most complete. Chronic disparagers of their 
countrymen’s abilities were wont to declare that the Ameri- 
can’s lack of patience would prove an insuperable obstacle 
to his success as a batsman. And yet the American cricket 
field has developed stonewallers, in the persons of William 
C. Morgan, Jun.,and Walter Scott, possessing patience enough 
to stock Barlow or Hall. 

The game of cricket possesses in itself all the essentials of 
first-class amateur sport. It has not inaptly been called the 
gentleman’s game. No sport in the amateur category ap- 
peals more forcibly to the noblest instincts of our nature. 
Politeness, courtesy, and forbearance towards opponents, 
unquestioning submission to the authority of the umpire, 
patience, skill, and activity, are alike demanded from the 
votary of the sport. Possessing such passports to favor, it 
is not strange that Americans have adopted it as a standard 
pastime. 

Cricket undoubtedly owes its introduction to American 
soil to the enterprise of the sport-loving Englishman. As 
far back as the year 1751, we have a record of an interna- 
tional match between eleven colonists and an equal number 
of ‘“‘merrie men” hailing from London, which resulted in 
the discomfiture of the surprised cockneys. From the year 
1770 until the outbreak of the Revolutionary war cricket 
seems to have been much affected by men of fashion, who 
practised regularly on grounds set apart for the purpose. 
Crude were the implements used in those days, and rough 
were the grounds, but they did not seem to detract from the 
enjoyment experienced by participants in the sport. 

Cricket was first introduced into Boston in 1809, where a 
regular club was started under the name of the Boston 
Cricket Club. Following the progress of the game still 
further, we are brought to the next important event, the 
founding of the St. George’s Club, of New York, in the year 

830. 


Purely American cricket does not appear to have made 
much headway prior to 1854. Strong clubs there were, and 
of cricketers there was no lack, but of American players 
there was a sad scarcity. 

In the days of the fifties cricket took a sudden bound into 
popularity, clubs sprang up in every direction, professionals 
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were engaged to impart instruction to aspiring cricketers 
and to strengthen the weak points of the elevens. In the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia every available piece 
of ground was eagerly snapped up by cricket clubs. 

To the Young America Club, which was founded in 1855 
by the younger brothers of the members of the German- 
town Cricket Club, belongs the honor of instituting a 
school of purely national cricket. Circumstances conspired 
to deprive Young America of the advantage of regular 
professional coaching; its members were consequently 
thrown upon their own resources, and it is small wonder 
that their form exhibited peculiarities distinctly individual 
in character. . 

The year 1853 ushered in the international matches be- 

tween Canada and the United States. The first match was 
played on the Red House grounds, Harlem. It was won by 
the United States team, which was composed entirely of 
English resident cricketers. In the following year another 
important series was started, which was designed to test the 
relative merits of Engiish and American resident cricketers. 
So superior were the Englishmen considered at the outset 
that they were able to take the field against eighteen Ameri- 
‘ans. This humiliating state of affairs continued until 1859, 
when the native contingent had the satisfaction of meeting 
their erstwhile conquerors on even terms,and of administer- 
ing two successive defeats to them. The early struggles of 
the American amateurs to obtain recognition from their Brit- 
ish brethren would form an instructive chapter in the his- 
tory of the game. Previous to the year 1859 the sport had 
been entirely in the hands of the English cricketers, wha 
viewed with distrust the proposition to give Americans a 
representation on all-United States elevens, probably recog- 
nizing in the innovation a menace to the prestige they had 
so long enjoyed. The formal declination of the St. George’s 
Cricket Club of New York to be represented on amalga- 
mated elevens was the beginning of a movement that was 
destined to throw the responsibility of maintaining the credit 
of national cricket upon American shoulders. 

In the year 1859 Americans were for the first time called 
upon to face bowling of the highest class. A strong team of 
English professionals, captained by the great George Parr, vis- 
ited ourshores. The excellent all-round play of these worthies 
was a source of admiration and delight to the native players, 
who felt that the shekels so freely poured into the visitors’ 
pockets were well bestowed. About this time bowling un- 
derwent a great change. Hitherto professionals had enjoy- 
ed almost a monopoly of round-arm bowling, the amateurs 
having been content to confine their attention to underhand 
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bowling. Now, however, American amateurs begun to master 
the art of round-arm bowling, and it was to the rapid acquire- 
ment of this delivery rather than to their skill in batting 
that they owed their superiority over the resident English 
amateurs. 

Troublous times were now in store forAmerica. The peace- 
ful implements of mimic contests were exchanged for the 
sinews of war. Clubs were disbanded, never to be reorgan- 
ized. At the close of the war cricket seemed to fall under 
the ban of popular disfavor; the more quickly played game 
of base-ball supplanted it as a national pastime, and many 
cricketers forsook their early love to follow the train of the 
new idol. Indeed, if it had not been for the efforts made by 
the Young America Cricket Club, cricket would probably 
have died out altogether. This club, being composed mostly 
of the younger brothers of those in the army, made its repu- 
tation during the war-times, playing against English resi- 
dents, etc., and it did more than all the other clubs combined 
to prevent the death of American cricket under base-ball 
pressure. Encouraged by the example set them by Young 
America, other clubs were organized, and little by little 
cricket began to get on its legs again, until the game once 
more became firmly established as a gentleman’s sport. The 
matches between Willsher’s all-England eleven and twenty- 
two Americans in 1868 did not redound to the honor of 
American cricket; in fact, the batting of our cricketers 
showed but little improvement in form over their display 
against Parr’s team. In bowling, however, the native play- 
ers showed up remarkably well, for whereas in 1859 the 
burden of the attack was borne by the English professionals 
attached to the various clubs, the bulk of the bowling in 1868 
was done by American amateurs. 

There now appeared to be a general desire to see how 
American amateurs would figure against an eleven of Eng- 
lish gentlemen. This feeling led to the visit of Fitzgerald’s 
team, captained by W. G. Grace, then in the zenith of his 
fame. The progress of this powerful team was a triumphal 
march until it reached Philadelphia. In that city the dis- 
tinguished visitors were barely able to secure a hard-earned 
victory, thanks to the fine bowling of Spencer Meade and C. 
A. Newhall. The last match of the tour in Boston resulted 
ina draw. American batting now began to exhibit a very 
marked improvement. The star of R. S. Newhall was in 


the ascendant, and such excellent cricketers as John Large, 
R. N. Caldwell, F. E. Brewster, etc., were coming into 
prominence. 

In the year 1874 the PhiladeIphia gentlemen competed in 
an invitation tournament with the officers of the English 
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garrison quartered at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and an all-Canada eleven, defes ating the 
strong elevens opposed to them with ease. 
A return tournament held in Philadelphia 
in the following year effectually proved the 
ability of American amateurs to hold their 
own against any competitors on this side of 
the water. Buta still greater triumph was 
in store for Uncle Sam’s followers. A picked 
eleven of Australians, having defeated the 
flower of the English cricket field, including 
the celebrated M. C. C. of London, were in- 
duced to return to Australia by way of New 
York and San Francisco, playing in the prin- 
cipal cities of America and Canada en route. 
In accordance with their usual custom on 
such occasions, New York and most of the 
other cricket centres pitted eighteen or more 
men against the redoubtable visitors. Only 
in Philadelphia was a departure made in this 
time-honored custom, the Quaker City au- 
thorities wisely deciding to accept no favors 
from the visitors, but to play them man to 
man. Every cricketer knows how nobly the 
Philadelphia amateurs justified the confi- 
dence of their committee. No longer op- 
pressed by a sense of inferiority, they play- 
ed the Australian bowling with such skill 
and judgment as to surprise not only their 
friends, but the Australians themselves. 

can recall nothing finer in its way than the 

(Continued on page 732.) 


NUMBER 846. 
BY THOMAS WINTHROP HALL. 

NuMBER 846 stood at the rotary wringer in 
an attitude that had become quite characteris- 
tic—shoulders drooping, wet hands on the 
copper edge, eyes on the stream of water that 
poured from some forty suits of striped cloth- 
ing—jackets and trousers—that he received 
wringing wet and turned out absolutely dry 
every sixty seconds. He had been doing that 
very thing ten hours a day for four years; 
he would continue to do it, provided he lost 
no good time, for nine years more. Then he 
would leave the gray walls of the prison with 
the consciousness of having settled honestly 
with the State for his part in the robbery of 
old Greenbaum, the pawnbroker. Perhaps 
he would not think it at all satisfactory to 
have squared accounts with the State. In- 
deed, one is not given much to moralizing 
when one is working out a sentence of fif- 
teen years at hard labor. 

A young girl stood beside him. Number 
846 was aware of the fact, although he had 
never once raised his eyes to look at her. 
She was merely one of a party of visitors to 
the prison, and visitors were quite common. 
Moreover, a convict is not permitted to pay 
any attention whatever to visitors. Num- 
ber 846 knew just about what she was like, 
however. Light hair, pink cheeks, a white 
throat, and a pretty dress, of course. He 
caught the faint odor of: violets, and as- 
sumed that she wore them at that same white 
throat. The girls on the Bowery, with 
whom, by-the-way, he used to be quite pop- 
ular in the old days, wore them there, he re- 
membered. Indeed Number 846 had been 
quite a Bowery Brummel before he had the 
hard luck to be sent up for his very first of- 
fence. She amused him a little, however, 
and for this he thanked her. Why did she 
stand there after the others had moved away 
to the next machine? Why did she stand so 
close to him that he could distinctly hear 
her breathe in spite of the noisy whirring 
wringer ? He knew he was rather good- 
looking, but certainly not under the disad- 
vantages of a cropped head of hair and an 
ill-fitting suit of striped clothes. He smiled 
a little. He would tell his cellmate about it 
in the evening, and they would laugh to- 
gether. He was rather more startled than 
amused, though, a moment later. She had 
spoken to him. He did not understand what 
she had said, and for a moment he paid no 
attention to her. There is a trifling little 
visitation of two days in the dungeon on 
bread and water for speaking to a visitor, to 
say nothing of the loss of thirty days good 
time. The long terrible nine years more 
loomed up before him, and then for a mo- 
ment the old spirit of bravado came back. 

“What?” he whispered, and was frighten- 
ed even at the sound of the whisper. 

‘What are you thinking about?” she re- 
peated, bending just a trifle closer. 

Number 846 swore a tremendous oath un- 
der his breath. The idea of risking such 
punishment for such a silly question! Had 
the girl no sense at all? Involuntarily he 
raised his eyes just for a moment, and looked 
at her; and he looked into a pair of eyes that 
seemed as serious as those of the Holy Mo- 
ther’s in the picture his own mother used to 
pray before. If he had answered the ques- 
tion before he had looked at her, he would 
have answered it just as he would have an- 
swered the same question from one of the 
Bowery girls. He would have said, ‘‘ You.” 
Then he would have enjoyed her discom- 
fiture, and later he would have boasted of 
having flirted right under the eyes of the 
guard. But for some reason or other he an- 
swered it differently, and so strangely that 
he almost seemed to be for a time some one 
else than Number 846. 

‘* Suicide!” he answered. 

“*T knew it,” she said, very simply. 
take this; no one is looking. It must be ter- 
rible to be here. I have often thought about 
it. I know that I should commit suicide 
within a month if they sent me here: but I 
suppose it must be awfully hard to get a 
chance.” 


“ Here, 


Mechanically Number 846 opened his hand, 
and felt hers touch it. Then he knew that 
she had placed a little package in his fingers, 
and had hurried away. It was the work of 
but a moment to hide the package in his 
jacket, and then he was again a part of the 
machine. 


‘* Patrick Connors, Number 846,” said the 
warden the next day in his special report to 
the Governor, ‘‘had always been one of our 
most exemplary men. He was a good work- 
er, cheerful, and obedient. Yesterday after- 
noon, however, he became possessed of a 
quantity of laudanum, and in the evening, 
about eight o’clock, committed suicide by 
swallowing it. Before doing so he had a 
severe fight with his cellmate for the posses- 
sion of the bottle containing the poison, and 
nearly killed the latter in the struggle. They 
appear to have tacitly agreed to make no 
noise, and consequently the guards were not 
alarmed. His cellmate, Number 785, states 
this morning that he fought for the bottle in 
order to prevent Connors from committing 
suicide. I am not inclined to believe his 
statement, however, as the occupants of ad- 
jacent cells who heard much of their con- 
versation state that each was determined to 
do away with himself, and fearing that there 
was not a sufficient quantity to kill both of 
them, they fought for it. As a matter of 
fact, there was enough laudanum in the bot- 
tle to kill twenty men. Number 785 makes 
the remarkable statement that the poison was 
given to Connors by a young lady visitor 
who was entirely unknown to him. I would 
not be inclined to believe it were it not the 
fact that on the floor of Connors’s cell I found 
this morning a short note written on per- 
fumed note-paper in the characteristic angu- 
lar hand of a society girl. It reads as follows: 


‘**T know that I am doing something ter- 
ribly wrong, but you who receive this will 
bless me. I have often thought how terrible 
it must be to be in prison for a long time. I 
have lain awake at night-time, and again, try- 
ing to imagine in the darkness how it must 
seem to be all alone in a little cell where you 
have got to stay for years, perhaps for life. 
I would kill myself within a month if I were 
aconvict. But you do not even get a chance 
to do that, so I hear. Here is the chance. 
The bottle contains laudanum. Swallow it, 
and you will never even feel the pain of 
death. Before you do, though, pray, if ” 
know how, just once for ME 


“Tn all probabilitysome morbidly sensitive 
young girl, a member of one of the numerous 
parties of sight-seers who visited the prison 
yesterday, is s responsible for this. I cannot 
imagine who it could be, nor do I think it 
possible to find out. We have been for 
months past unusually careful regarding the 
class of visitors permitted in the prison.’ 


WHAT “REDDY” DID. 
BY KATHARINE HARTMAN. 


WHEN Charlie Havens left the fifth grade 
of School No. 7 he had completed his educa- 
tion, for that spring he went into the mechan- 
ical department of a daily newspaper to wash 
rollers, and be the general knockabout of a 
half-dozen or so superiors. The pressmen 
didn’t like him; they threw paste and waste 
at him, and made life a burden generally 
for the red-headed, freckle-faced youngster 
whom they at once dubbed ‘‘ Reddy.” Mr. 
Williamson, the foreman, could see no earth- 
ly good in the boy, and the rest of the men 
followed suit, so Charlie had a pretty hard 
time of it all around. There was no use 
going to Williamson with his griefs, he would 
get no sympathy from him, and as for the 
people in the counting-room, they belonged 
to another world altogether than the one 
bounded by the windowless walls of the 
press-room. 

Twice Charlie had found it necessary to 
pound a couple of the newsboys who had 
been more than ordinarily impertinent, and 
as many times the policeman, who was kept 
in the alley to preserve order among the 
young Arabs, had arrested him, just out of 
pure malice, it seemed to Charlie. On these 
occasions the business manager had been 
notified that one of his ‘‘men” was in dur- 
ance vile, and as many times the business 
manager had paid his fine, though he had 
never seen the boy. 

The business manager did not come into 
the press-room very often, and when he did, 
of course the foreman did the honors. He 
would come over to see how that last car load 
of paper was running, if the ink that new 
firm had sent was spreading well, or if it filled 
in, and then, according to what the pressman’s 
convictions or prejudices were, he went back 
to his office and dictated letters to the par- 
ties that they might send another car along, 
or that the ink last received was all dirt and 
grit and could not be used, and would be held 
here in storage until further orders. 

One day, however, the business manager 
stumbled up against Charlie. The business 
manager was out of humor, which was unfor- 
tunate for the boy, for as he first met him, 
so would the business manager treat him to 
the end of the chapter. 

‘* Well, what arc you doing here?” 

“T belong here.” 

‘* What do you do?” 

‘* Everything.” 

Now if the business manager had not been 
out of temper he would have smiled at the 
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thought of that almost dwarfed object doing 
everything, but as it was he frowned. 

‘“* What’s your name?” 

‘*Charlie Havens.” 

‘* Are you the boy that’ ms always fighting?” 

‘*T fight when I have t 

‘*Well, don’t let me wel any more of it. 
The next time I hear about your fighting I’ll 
discharge you;” and the business manager 
looked very much in earnest. 

Charlie’s face was as red as the crop of 
hair above it, and he only said, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” 
and moved away to some of his duties. He 
was decidedly awed by this big man, with his 
hands in his pockets, his immaculate white 
vest with the slender gold chain of his watch 
across the front, he was awed and at the same 
time he felt rebellious, and as if he was very 
much put upon. So he was not to be allow- 
ed to defend himself at all, he must just take 
the kicks and cuffs; but never mind, when he 
grew up and became a business manager, he 
would show them how to treat boys who 
worked hard and tried to do the very best 
they could. 

Things went along pretty well with Char- 
lie for a time, until one night as he was go- 
ing out of the press-room into the dark alley, 
one of the boys, a bootblack, skulked around 
the corner, gave his box half a dozen swift 
swings, and hit Charlie a terrible blow on the 
back of his head. He felt a peculiar sting- 
ing shock, then all was dark, and when he 
came to himself he was lying on the sofa in 
the proprietor’s private office, and the doctor 
from the drug store across the street was hold- 
ing something to his nose that smelled like 
the stuff his mother put in her wash-water. 
Then he felt that his head was numb, and he 
remembered what had happened. 

The doctor was saying: ‘‘ He’ll be all right 
now. It isn’t anything serious. Just an 
ugly cut.” And in a few minutes Charlie 
could sit up and tell how it happened. 

The proprietor was there. ‘‘I’ll have that 
boy hunted up and jailed,” he said; and that 
healed Charlie’s wound very fast. 

Charlie rode home that night in the pro- 
prietor’s own coupé; with the colored coach- 
man sitting up in front, with a high hat, and 
a coat which touched the floor when he 
walked. Charlie was ordered to lay off work 
for a day or two, but he was in his place in 
the press-room the next morning at work 
just the same as ever. 

Everything went well until one Sunday 
morning, when Mr. Williamson, tired and 
sleepy from being up all night, threw him- 
self down on the bench in the corner of the 
mailing-room, a bundle of papers under his 
head, and went to sleep. While he was 
sleeping some one poured a funnelful of 
press ink down his neck, over the white 
shirt that he was to wear to early church that 
morning, spoiling beyond all hope nearly 
his entire suit of clothes. 

On Monday morning a boy from the count- 
ing-room came over to the press-room with 
the message, ‘‘ The business manager wants to 
see Reddy”; and Charlie was marched into 
the office. 

‘* What is this I hear you have been doing 
now? Didn't I tell you I’d discharge you if 
I heard of any more of your performances?” 

‘*T ’ain’t done nothing,” was the answer. 

‘‘Well, I should say not! Who poured 
ink all over Mr. Williamson yesterday morn- 
ing when he was asleep?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘* Was there anybody there but you?” 

“*T didn’t see anybody.” 

“Of course you didn’t. Now, my boy” 
(this in a very fatherly tone), ‘‘ we can’t have 
any one around here forevcr playing up-such 
capers. We wanta boy to work, not to play. 
You have been in mischief ever since you 
have been here, and I can’t stand it any 
longer.” 

‘* What is the matter now?” 

It was the cool calm voice of the proprie- 
tor, who had heard the business manager’s 
earnest tones, and had opened his door to 
hear what it was all about. 

The business manager explained the situ- 
ation. 

‘And did you pour ink on Mr. William- 
son?” —_ ithe proprietor. 

*“No,s 

Many : a prisoner at the bar of 
justice has said ‘‘not guilty” in a tone that 
has carried conviction of innocence; but this 
innocent boy, with his shifting weak blue 
eyes, very red hair, and embarrassed face, 
had not one item in his favor. 

“You are quite sure?” 

“Yes, sir. 

The proprietor looked at the business 
manager, and that look the latter under- 
stood. He had seen it before. It meant 
that the testimony was all in, the district at- 
torney’s duty over, and the matter was 
wholly with the judge. 

““You can go back to the press-room and 
go to work. I will look into the matter lat- 
er;” and so Charlie was dismissed, and the 
proprietor went back to the crowd of poli- 
ticians in the private office, and the business 
manager went on quoting rates to some big 
advertising firm in Chicago. 

So Charlie’s life went on. The foreman 
never forgave the ink affair, and Charlie’s 
lines were harder than ever. 

Once in a while the business manager 
came into the press-room, but he never no- 
ticed the boy; nobody noticed him; but 
what did he care for that? What did he 
care? Why, he cared so much that one day 
when he met the proprietor in the alley, and 
the pleasant-faced and pleasant-voiced man 
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spoke to him, and called him “‘my boy,” he 
went back to his work and tears fell on the 
inky roller he was washing. There is many 
a tender heart, many an appreciative and 
hungry one, behind the ugliest face. 

boy working about an engine, if he has 
any conception or inventiveness about him, 
will soon learn the principles upon which 
the machinery runs, and Charlie was natu- 
rally bright in this direction. He had dreams 
of being a master mechanic some day, and 
he began away down among the primaries, 
and picked up what he could. It was little, 


for Mr. Williamson did not allow any one 


to fool around the press engine, and he had 
threatened innumerable times to use Charlie's 
red head to heat the boiler. 

One day the big edition of the day had 
been run, the last ‘‘ fifty” had been taken 
from the packer, the men in the mail-room 
were wrapping like automatons, and Mr. 
Williamson and the pressmen had disap- 
peared, as they had a way of doing after a 
long run. 

Charlie was clearing up. He had piled the 
waste paper into the pit, turned off the gas- 
lights around the presses, and done the hun- 
dred and one little things that made up the 
sum of his duties. He was just about taking 
off his greasy ticking apron when he noticed 
that there was a smell as of something burn- 
ing. He looked all around, the gas was out, 
and what a peculiar smell it was! Those 
who have smelled iron burning may know 
what it was. 

His eyes instinctively went to the water- 
gauges of the boiler. They were all right, 
and showed the necessary depth. But while 
he was still looking, there was a sucking 
sound, and the water went down out of sight 
like a flash. Could he believe his eyes? 
What should he do in a case like this? Call 
somebody? Where was Mr. Williamson? 
Suppose they should all rush in, and just 
that minute the boiler explode and kill every 
one! The big rake stood by the door. He 
seized it, banged open the door of the fur- 
nace, and with a mighty sweep drew the 
glowing mass of red-white coals out on to the 
zinc. He never thought of running; he was 
not the kind of a boy to turn his back on 
danger. As the coals came piling out, some 
of them rolled against the apron he wore, 
which touched the floor as he stooped—an 
apron soaked with ink and press oil and 
kerosene. In an instant, and before he had 
dropped the rake from his fingers, a tiny 
flame leaped up from the hem unnoticed by 
the boy; wider it grew, and further up it 
leaped, until in an instant he was enveloped 
in flame from head to foot. He had presence 
of mind enough to leap into the tank and 
turn on the water, but it was too late. A 
wreath of flame had circled around the neck 
of his checked shirt; he had drawn a long 
frightened breath, and sucked iu the fire. 

They found him when they returned lying 
with his face half in the water, his clothes. 
black and dropping to pieces, soaked with 
water, one poor little claw-like hand over the 
side of the tank as if appealing for help. 
They lifted him out, and laid him on the 
bench in the mail-room; the foreman wrapped 
his overcoat around him; the doctor from 
the drug store across the street was sum- 
moned. He came, and the business manager 
came, and the proprietor, and the office gen- 
erally; and they crowded into the mailing- 
room, all curious. 

The foreman saw at a glance how every- 
thing had happened—thewater-gauges empty, 
the coals raked out in front, the boy with his 
burned garments. He pointed it out to the 
business manager and to the proprietor while 
they waited for the doctor to speak. 

There were tears in the proprietor’s eyes— 
tears that he was not ashamed to show—and 
the business manager’s face was very white. 

‘He is not dead,” the doctor said, ‘‘ but 
he has evidently swallowed the flame. If so, 
he cannot live.” 

They wiped the smoke from his face, and 
pushed back the red hair from his forehead. 
Only the ends had been crisped by the lick- 
ing flame. Several times the thin eyelids 
slightly moved, once the full underlip moved, 
and a little short sigh was heard,and that was 
all. The pressmen looked at each other 
with sad faces; the proprietor spread his 
handkerchief over the small quiet face. 

As he turned to go he said to the men: 
“‘This boy was a brave lad; he came here 
and worked in order to let his brother go to 
school. His mother is a widow and poor, 
and Charlie was willing to give up all hope 
of a future, other than that of a mechanic, 
for her sake and the sake of the brother. I 
have known this from the first; I have watch- 
ed him fight his way; I have seen how he 
has had to contend with many things. I 
have let it go on, knowing it would make 
him stronger for the battle he would have to 
fight with the world in after-years, and as he 
bore himself, so in like manner did I intend 
to reward him when the time came that I 
could help him. He has to-day done me a 
service that can never be repaid; he has given 
his life to protect me from loss. There are 
few who would have done it. It is appreci- 
ated.” 

He said no more; he could not. What 
more was there to say? A life had been 
offered and taken, thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property had been saved. The world lost 
one of the few it cannot afford to spare, but 
the great wheels go around just the same; 
the belts and the musical rhythm of the great 
presses are heard as regularly as if that narrow 
grave in Forest Lawn had never been. 
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THE WORLD AND LIFE. 


Tur onward rushing stream of life 
Engrossed his every thought. 
The turmoil of the day, the strife 
With which man’s breath was wrought, 
Made up existence to his mind; 
The world was all in all. 
He was a captive—passive, blind— 
To struggle or to fall. 


Such was his thought; he never knew 
What force beyond it lay, 

Until across his path Love threw 
A rosy, sunlit ray. 

He drank its warmth, and then it seemed 
*Twas he who ruled the world; 

And sweeter than he ever dreamed 
Before him life unfurled. 

Fiavet Scort MINEs. 


A BENIGHTED COMMUNITY. 
BY TUDOR JENKS. 


Hap I suspected that the ‘‘ good” ship 
Polygon was to be wrecked, I certainly should 
not have sailed in her. I read the prospectus 
of the trip very carefully, and am sure there 
was no mention of desert islands or of rocks 
in it—that is, in the prospectus. So when 
we struck that bit of mineral, even the cap- 
tain was surprised. He told us as we took to 
the boats that he had a theory to explain 
just how the disaster occurred, but as he was 
in the jolly-boat, which turned upside down 
and spilled him out, he and that far from 
jolly boat were lost forever—theory and all. 

t happened ina latitude and longitude some 
distance from the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, but I cannot give any exact fig- 
ures, because I was kept from school by a 
severe cold when they were studying that 
part of the geography, and have never had 
time to look it over since. But it was all 
covered with salt water, and you would cer- 
tainly be wrecked yourself if you should go 
there, so perhaps it doesn’t much matter 
where it was. 

Leaving these scientific considerations, let 
me tell only my own adventures. The ves- 
sel was fractured, water entered rapidly, 
gravitation asserted itself, and down she 
went. We lowered the boats from the 
davits, loaded them with sextants, compass- 
es, books on navigation, hardtack, fresh 
water, and human beings, and shoved off. 
Then the waves turned the boats over, sank 
the brass instruments, and left me clinging 
to a barrel of ship-bread. I floated about 
for some time, and finally was thrown high 
and wet upon an island beach. 

The island was inhabited by a race of semi- 
civilized Javanese. Fortunately I was famil- 
iar with that language, as I had taken it as 
an optional study during my last year at col- 
lege. Although this dialect bore no direct 
relation to my legal studies—I intended to 
become a lawyer—yet I had mastered it asa 
form of mental discipline, and very fortunate 
this proved. 

I was found by a native fisherman, who 
soon brought assistance, and these kindly 
people carried me to one of their comfortable 
huts, and removing my moist clothing, gave 
me a becoming suit of cocoa-nut fibre. After 
they had made me comfortable for the night, 
they left me to sleep. Being shipwrecked is 
very fatiguing, and I slept soundly until the 
morning sun, entering through a crevice, 
awoke me by shining full upon my face. As 
soon as I was fairly awake, I reflected upon 
my situation. 

‘‘This unhappy adventure may be the 
means,” I thought, ‘‘ of ip to these be- 
nighted persons a knowledge of our enlight- 
ened institutions. A college graduate like 
myself, somewhat familiar with the laws and 
customs of our own great republic, cannot 
fail to give valuable aid to these poor beings 
struggling toward the goal we have already 
reached.” 

Consoled by this thought, and hearing 
some one moving near the door, I resolved 
to let my hosts know I was refreshed and 
ready for breakfast. I knew something of 
their customs, for during my Senior year I 
had assisted Professor Borowski in editing 
his great Treatise upon the Minor Social Eti- 
quette of the Javanese and Related Races, so 1 
called out, 

“ Rarevala, galo mehavabhata !” which in 
English would be, ‘‘ The sun is risen, and I 
am very hungry.” 

I heard suppressed sounds just outside the 
door (that is, mat, for the doorways among 
this people are closed by portiéres of woven 
cocoa-nut fibre), indicating the amazement 
of the natives upon hearing their beautiful 
tongue so fluently spoken by a foreigner. 

In a moment a slave entered bearing the 
usual dish of fried cush-cush, a mixture of 
cocoa-nut meat, dried yams, and fermented 
bread-fruit. I said easily, in the Javanese 
tongue: 

“Thanks, my friend, but I’m not fond of 
cush-cush. Won't you bring mea little plain 
gorubundia?” 

“‘Willingly,” replied my light brown 
servitor, departing with an expression of 
great surprise, and returning with the de- 
sired dish, a preserve of crushed mango 
flowers, sauté, soaked in sugar-cane juice. 

I thanked him, and made a hearty meal. 
Hardly had I finished, when the chief en- 
tered. He was of benign aspect, and wore 
his hair in sixteen or eighteen pigtails of be- 
witching grace. 

‘* White flowers upon your head,” said I, 
kissing my own hand. 


HARPER’S 


Delighted with this observance of their 
system of etiquette, he made me a slight 
obeisance, and responded, in the courtliest 
manner, “Cocoa-nuts uncountable, crammed 
with luscious milk.” 

Having thus exchanged the time of day, 
so to speak, we were at liberty to converse. 
Now the Javanese despise curiosity, and I 
well knew that the chief would never deign 
to ask me a question, though full of wonder 
as to my presence in their land. It is also 
their custom to permit inferiors to speak 
first. Consequently he said nothing, and I 
also held my peace, for I could not, as an 
American citizen and the peer of any petty 
savanese potentate of them all, admit social 
inferiority. We passed the day in silent 
meditation, and I feared that we would find 
some difficulty in coming to an understand- 
ing. But about sunset I took out my watch, 
and the chief’s curiosity was too much for 
him. 

‘‘Tick engine?” he said, eagerly, after a 
vain attempt to preserve his impassive bear- 


ng. 

& Wheel-mill,” I replied, with some hau- 
teur, as I offered the chronometer for his 
nearer inspection. 

‘To make music, no doubt,” he observed, 
holding it to hisear. ‘‘ A great fetich.” 

‘*It chronicles the flight of time,” I replied, 
as nearly as I could convey that idea in his 
tongue. (To give the ignorant reader an idea 
of the language, I will here explain that to 
express the above sentence in Javanese one 
must use metaphor. What I said, translated 
literally, would be, ‘‘ With daily knife, upon 
the time-tree it notches the footsteps of the 
hurrying lord of day.”) 

He didn’t seem to get the idea exactly, but 
said, politely, ‘‘I see.” 

Pitying his curiosity, 1 explained further, 
as follows: 

‘As the drops from the water-jar count 
the hours of the Javanese, so for the free and 
haughty American the wheel-mill ticks out 
the song of the bird of freedom as his gay 
hours dance to the ruddy sunset glow!” 

He seemed satisfied, and drew a long 
breath. Then, in order to find out how I 
came there without asking, he remarked, 
artfully, ; 
sun.’ 

“Yes,” I said. Then, knowing he would 
be pleased to know of my journey, I ex- 
plained that ‘‘ our big canoe drank too much 
water”; that we ‘‘sat in the little canoes un- 
til they stood upon their heads”; and that 
the breakers had propelled me ashore with 
inconsiderate haste. 

“You are no doubt a great chief,” said 
the chief, remembering I had forced him to 
speak first. 

Now I was ina dilemma. I was no doubt 
his social equai, and far more enlightened. 
But by that very fact I was bound not to de- 
ceive him. I resorted to a harmless subter- 
fuge. 

“No man in my country is greater than 
I,” I said, with pardonable pride in our na- 
tional institutions. 

‘‘Do you make the laws?” he asked, hum- 
bly, and after a few moments’ pause. 

‘* With some help,” I replied, easily. ‘‘ All 
the really important laws are submitted to 
me.” This was true, for I was a voter. 

Knocking his head thrice upon the cocoa 
matting, he said: ‘‘ Oh, chief, truly the waves 
have brought thee at a good time. My chief 
lawmaker has kept a pressing appointment 
with his departed ancestors, and his place 
yawns fora successor. As an alien, you can- 
not become our chief. But as lawmaker 
you will hold the second place. Will you 
humble yourself to its acceptance?” 

I reflected a few moments before replying. 
It was certainly a most promising opening. 
Perhaps it would be quite as good as any 
position I was likely to secure, even after 
being graduated from the law school. 

“And the emoluments?” I asked. 

‘*A residence in the chief’s house, ample 
fare, three umbrella-bearers, and several pal- 
anquins,” he replied. 

“T’ll try it for a week or two,” I answered; 
and then I added, “ Leave me, chief; I would 
repose.” 

He left me, with great respect. Settling 
myself upon the mat, I thought the matter 
over. I could see no reason why the place 
shouldn’t be a good one, and soon I sank 
away in slumber, for the long immersion in 
salt water had made me very tired. 

Upon the second morning of my residence 
in the island—which was slightly north of 
Java proper; I do not care to describe it more 
fully—I was invited by the courtly official to 
whom I had already given an audience to be 
present at the ‘‘ Sitting of Justice,” as they 
call the session of their court. I gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and was installed upon 
the bench, after a pleasant palanquin ride. 

“T should wish, worthy stranger,” said the 
chief, “to profit by your wisdom in adminis- 
tering justice, and have therefore invited you 
to be present and to witness our methods of 
procedure.” 

Ismiled indulgently, and thanked him with 
a gracious inclination of my head. I do not 
believe in being haughty to foreigners; it 
only hurts their feelings, and they cannot see 
why we are so superior to themselves. The 
ancient Greeks called all other nations bar- 
barians; but we know better than to say 
everything we think. 

The court-room was a long thatched double 
roof, supported on pillars, and open on all 
sides. The policemen, or court officers, were 
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armed with creeses and other crooked steel 
implements, and the crowded court-room was 
very orderly and quiet. Several cases had 
already been tried. 

The first case which came up for decision 
after my arrival was very simple. A dark- 
skinned native in a yellow tunic was the 
plaintiff, and came into court to recover the 
price of some fowls which he had lost. 

‘*Where is the man who bought the fowls?” 
asked the chief. 

‘Here, oh, chief,” replied one of the offi- 
cers, leading in the culprit. 

‘* What have you to say?” asked the judge. 

“Oh, most righteous judge,” said the pris- 
oner, ‘‘the plaintiff keeps an inn. I was 
hungry, and I called for food. He said he 
had roast chicken. Linquired the price. He 
charged, so he said, three pieces of silver, and 
said I might eat all the chi¢ken I could. I 
paid the money, he served me up a chicken, 
and I began my dinner. But, behold! as I 
cut a wing from the fowl, a large dog ran 
in, jumped upon the table, and carried the 
chicken away. I insisted that he should re- 
place the fowl. He refused; whereupon I 
entered the poultry-yard and carried off what 
justly was mine. I have told a story with- 
out crookedness. I have done.” 

‘* But, oh, most wise chief, the dog was his 
own dog, and the man carried away four of 
my chickens,” said the innkeeper. 

“Ts that true?” asked the chief, addressing 
the prisoner. 

‘“The dog had been mine, but my brother 
bought it from me, and I was upon my way 
to deliver it to him,” said the prisoner. 

“And did you take four chickens?” asked 
the judge. 

“Four little chicks,” said the prisoner, 
‘*but no more than I could eat.” 

‘‘Enough. Remove the prisoner, while I 
consult with the wise lawyer who has land- 
ed upon our coast.” 

The prisoner was removed, the court ad- 
journed for luncheon, the crowd dispersed, 
and the chief and myself were left alone. 

‘What shall we decide, wisest of coun- 
sellors?” said the chief, with much deference. 

‘‘Let me know first what your decision 
would be,” I suggested. 

“The fellow is a rogue. I would have 
him soundly thrashed, and make him pay 
for the chickens whatever was due besides 
the three pieces he has already paid,” answer- 
ed the chief. 

““Why do you decide so?” I asked, with 
some surprise. 

‘* Because such seems to me the truth,” an- 
swered the chief. ‘‘ But do not let me preju- 
dice you. With your permission, I shall 
turn the case over to you, and you may do 
as you see proper.” 

“*Very well,” said I; ‘‘the case would pro- 
ceed very differently in my country. If I 
am to have your co-operation, I will gladly 
show you how such matters are settled in my 
own land. But I shall need the assistance of 
several men. If you will put a number of 
your subjects at my disposal, I shall be glad 
to give them the necessary instructions, so 
that we may proceed in a proper legal man- 
ner.” 


‘*So be it,” replied the chief; and drawing 
a scroll of parchment from his girdle, he 
wrote the necessary orders, and sealed them 
with a curiously carved stone which was set 
into the top of the handle of his dagger. 

I caused the case to be adjourned for sev- 
eral weeks, and meanwhile made myself 
busy in getting ready for a trial. I selected 
two of the brightest natives I could find, and 
carefully taught them enough to make*them 
very capable lawyers, so far as this puartic- 
ular case went. I myself was to act as 
judge. 

When the time came to try the case, the 
first difficulty was to secure a jury. . This 
was quite a task, because the man who had 
taken the chickens was well known to be a 
scamp and a trickster, and as the island was 
not a large one, everybody knew his reputa- 
tion. The result was that the lawyer who 
defended him was able to show that every 
inhabitant was prejudiced. This required, 
however, the examination of every citizen in 
the country, and as many had to come from 
a distance, much time was consumed. Three 
more weeks passed, and we were still with- 
out ajury. Then the enterprising prosecu- 
ting lawyer sent out a war canoe, captured 
some neighboring islanders, and produced 
themin court. The prisoner’s lawyer object- 
ed that they were not citizens; but the prose- 
cutor said that there was an old maxim that 
‘*necessity knows no law,” and insisted upon 
his right to a trial. 

As I saw no other way of proceeding with 
the case, I upheld the prosecutor; and the 
jury, tied hand and foot, were ranged in the 
jury-box. Then we were ready to proceed. 

I report the proceedings, without giving 
the peculiarities of the Javanese idioms. The 
prosecutor told the innkeeper’s side of the 
story, and put him on the witness-stand. The 
man repeated his complaint much as before. 
He was cross-examined by the prisoner’s 
lawyer at great length, but did not change 
his story at all. Then the prisoner’s lawyer 
began his address to the jury: 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘we do not pro- 
pose to dispute the plain facts of this case, 
but to appeal to your fair-mindedness. The 
simple question is whether the prisoner took 
more than he paid for. He was to pay three 
pieces of silver, and to eat all the chicken 
he could. Now, gentlemen, of course that 
meant all the chicken he could eat at that 
time and under those circumstances. But 
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he was interrupted, and it is impossible to 
tell how many chickens he might have eaten. 
If he could have eaten the large one and the 
four small ones, he would have been entitled 
to them. We do not dispute the facts; we 
rely only upon the justice of our cause.” 

‘* A more ridiculous claim was never made 
in a tribunal of justice,” said the prosecutor, 
rising to his feet. ‘‘ The question is not to 
be so distorted. The prisoner, gentlemen, 
paid three pieces of silver, but that entitled 
him only to eat chickens, not to carry them 
off. We do not propose to go into an absurd 
inquiry as to what the prisoner might have 
eaten. We did not agree, gentlemen, to keep 
the chicken on his p.ite. If he wished to 
eat more than t:2 wing, he should have 
chased the dog and recovered the chicken; 
though even then, gentlemen of the jury, it 
is a serious question in my mind whether it 
would not have been necessary to come back 
and eat the chicken on the premises.” 

Well, I never saw a more perplexed court- 
room. Thechief,who sat beside me, had gone 
to sleep, and I myself felt a little drowsy. 
The jury were planning how ¢> escape, and 
paid no attention to either lawyer, and the 
audience had either disappeared or were also 
asleep. In fact, the whole atmozphere was 
so like the true legal atmosphere of the 
courts at home, that I longed for my native 
land again. 

Just as the lawyers finished speaking, the 
chief woke with a start. ‘‘ How far have 
you got?” said he. 

‘**The jury now have to settle the matter,” 
I answered, ‘‘after they hear a charge from 
the bench.” 

“What is that ?” he inquired. 

‘**T have to instruct them as to the law,” I 
answered. Then turning to the jury, I said, 
‘Gentlemen, please stand up.” 

The court officers used their spears freely, 
and the jury rose. 

‘*Gentlemen, this is a difficult and yet a 
simple case,” said I. ‘‘ The innkeeper agreed 
to furnish the prisoner with all the chicken 
he could eat. A dog, possibly the prisoner's 
dog (or maybe his brother's), carried away 
a chicken which the prisoner was in the act 
of eating. It is for you to say whether he 
could eat the chicken after the dog had car- 
ried it off. Then the prisoner took four 
smaller chickens and carried them off. It is 
for you to say whether he was entitled to take 
them, on the ground that he could have eaten 
them, or whether he must eat them on the 
ground in order to prove he could eat them. 
If you do not all agree upon the case, you 
will be kept away from home until you do. 
Do you say the prisoner is guilty of stealing 
these chickens, because he had no right to 
them, or that he is not guilty, because he 
took only what he had bought and paid for?” 

The jury retired, having their feet untied 
for the purpose. When they were out of 
the court-room, they ran for the beach; and 
as one of their number had secreted a knife, 
they succeeded in cutting their bonds, and 
making their escape in a canoe lying upon 
the shore. 

The sheriff (or court official) returned and 
reported the matter, and I sent the prisoner 
back to jail, and walked home with the chief. 

‘* What is the next step?” he asked me, as 
we went along. 

‘“We must catch another jury,” I an- 
swered. 

‘* And suppose that they find the prisoner 
guilty?” he asked. 

‘*Oh, then the prisoner appeals.” 

** What does that mean?” said the chief. 

‘*He says there have been mistakes in his 
trial, and he brings them up for settlement 
before several judges.” 

‘** Yes?” said the chief. 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘and then if he doesn’t 
get a new trial, he appeals some more.” 

‘** And how long does this take?” asked the 
chief, with deep interest. 

‘*Several years,” I replied; ‘‘not always 
so long, but often.” 

‘* And meanwhile how about the man who 
has lost his chickens?” said the chief, very 
politely. 

‘Oh, he goes without them,” saidI. ‘‘It’s 
a very old system with us. It has been in 
existence hundreds of years.” 

‘Come with me,” said the chief, abruptly, 
turning off from the path. 

Somewhat surprised, I followed him. 

He led me to the shore, and there I found 
a small sampan,or native boat. It contained 
a jar of cush-cush,a paddle, another jar of 
drinking water, a mat sail, and several odd 
trifles. 

‘*Get in,” said the chief. 

1 entered the boat, for he drew his creese 
as he spoke, and I saw that his invitation 
was not merely formal. 

‘* Your country is toward the rising sun,” 
said he, courteously. 

“Tt is,” I replied. 

‘*Get in and paddle. Do not come back 
here, or we will rejoice your departed an- 
cestors, who long for your presence.” 

‘‘ White flowers upon your head,” said I, 
kissing my hand. 

‘*Cocoa-nuts innumerable, crammed with 
luscious milk,” he replied, with a courtly 
bow. Then he kindly aided me to push off, 
and I paddled eastward. 

I was picked up by a passing steamer, and 
arrived at home in time to enter the law 
school. 

After all, the Caucasian race is the only 
one capable of appreciating legal methods. 
Savage and semicivilized nations are too pre- 
cipitate. 
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CRICKET IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 726.) 
opening of the Philadelphia innings in this 
match. Here were two local batsmen, John 
Hargrave and F. E. Brewster by name, play- 
ing the bowling of ‘‘the demon” Spofforth 
with ease and confidence. The dreaded 
bowling, once robbed of its terrors, became a 
plaything for the American crack, R. 8. New- 
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hall, who followed. And when the hero of 
the day, after compiling eighty-four notches, 
went the way of all cricketers, and was borne 
on willing shoulders in triumph to the club- 
house, Americans realized that their country- 
men had in them the material from which 
great cricketers are made. The match ter- 
minated in a ‘‘draw,” by no means credit- 
able to the antipodeans, but highly credit- 
able to American cricket, which now took a 
distinctly higher place in the estimation of 
the cricketing world. Perhaps in the light 
of subsequent matches played between Phil- 
adelphians and Daft’s eleven, Shaw and 
Shrewsbury’s team and the Australian team 
of 1882, the result of the memorable match 
with the first Australian cricketers will be 
considered by many people a fluke. Lcannot 
concur in this opinion. The Ausfralians 
were forced to act on the defensive all the 
time. They failed to punish the American 
bowling to any extent, and in no department 
of the game did they outplay their opponents. 

In the year 1880 a team of Irish gentlemen 
landed in New York, and after defeating the 
metropolitan cricketers, journeyed to Phila- 
delphia to meet their Waterloo. Then, as if 
to prove to the Quaker lads that they had 
yet much to learn before they could rank 
with the great ones of the world, Daft’s pro- 
fessionals invaded the Quaker City, and af- 
ter scattering the local wickets and knocking 
the bowling to all parts of the cricket fields, 
departed in search of other scalps. I make 
no apology for the failure of American ama- 
teurs against either Shaw and Shrewsbury’s 
team or the second Australian team which 
followed them. I have always maintained 
that the Philadelphia authorities made a mis- 
take in playing eighteen men against the 
Australians; eleven would have made a far 
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better show both in the field and at the bat. 
About the year 1884 the patrons of American 
cricket began to consider the advantages our 
amateurs would derive from studying the 
style of English players on their own native 
heath. Eminent English cricketers encour- 
aged the idea, aiding the projectors of the 
scheme by sound advice, and using their 
powerful influence to make the social side of 
the tour a success. As the visit was mainly 
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educational, it was thought best not to play 
against the English professionals until our 
amateurs had gained more experience. The 
result of the tour was very gratifying. Al- 
though beaten by Scotland, M. C. C., Sussex, 
Kent, and Hampshire, the American ama- 
teurs were successful in other matches, their 
defeat of Gloucestershire, the county of the 
Graces, being especially praiseworthy, Per- 
haps the most admired of the American bats- 
men was J. A. Scott. W.C. Lowry was by 
long odds the most successful bowler, while 
William C. Morgan, Jun., kept wickets to the 
king’s taste. R.S. Newhall, the captain of 
the team, as usual stood well up in the bat- 
ting average, while John B. Thayer, Jun., dis- 
played the best all-round cricket. Space will 
not permit me to follow further the progress 
of international cricket. The visit of E. J. 
Sander’s eleven furnished the first instance 
of a victory being gained by an American 
team over a picked eleven of English ama- 
teurs. The more recent international match- 
es are still fresh in the minds of American 
cricketers. In order that my readers may 
fully realize the difference between Ameri- 
can cricket of the past and present, I would 
invite their attention to a few facts. Among 
the noble army of martyrs who played against 
Willsher’s team in 1868, only one American 
obtained double figures. In the year 1889 
eleven Philadelphia amateurs, playing against 
a strong eleven of M. C. C., captained by W. 
G. Grace, topped the second century on an 
extremely bad wicket. 

If we look at the progress cricket has re- 
cently made in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Pittsburg, and through 
New England, we shall find great encourage- 
ment for the future of the game. The past 
two years have been an era of unexampled 
prosperity. Some intelligent attempt has at 
last been made to bring the clubs scattered 
around the large cities under a proper sys- 
tem of government. Associations and leagues 
have been formed with a sufficient number 
of clubs enrolled in them to give them the 
necessary stability. Prizes have been offered 
not only to the clubs winning the greatest 
number of games, 
but to individuals 
securing the high- 
est batting and 
bowling averages. 
A further stimu- 
lus has been given 
to cricket by the 
formation of a 
league having for 
its object the en- 
couragement of in- 
ter-city cricket. 
Hitherto the geo- 
graphical positions 
of such cities as 
Pittsburg and De- 
troit have proved 
detrimental to 
their advancement 
in cricket, on ac- 
count of the diffi- 
culty of arranging 
matches with out- 
side clubs. Pitts- 
burg has particu- 
larly suffered from 
this cause, as well 
as from other dis- 
couragements cal- 
culated to damp- 
en the enthusi- 
asm of less hopeful 
supporters of the 
game than Mr. J. 
E. Schwartz. With such brilliant cricketers 


-as Walter Scott and F. Penn in the club, 


Pittsburg may be expected to give a good 
account of itself in the future. 

Baltimore, thanks to the unselfish efforts 
of Mr. Tunstall Smith, has been struggling 
bravely to establish a reputation in the crick- 
et world, and though its progress has been 
slow, it has succeeded at least in winning the 
respect of the stronger clubs. The career of 
the Boston A. A.C. C. has been one of sin- 
gular success. Under the title of the Long- 
wood C. C., this club was favorably known 
as an exceptionally strong organization, while 
its fine grounds have furnished excellent if 
somewhat slow creases. Boston is now rec- 
ognized as the centre of New England crick- 
et, and its principal club is naturally looked 
up to by the smaller clubs of New England. 
Under the able guidance of the veteran 
George Wright, the Boston A. A. C. C. has 
taken a leading position among American 
cricket clubs, and should continue to hold it, 
as it numbers among its members such ex- 
cellent amateurs as L. N. Mansfield, Laurence 
Haughton, Sam Wright, etc. 

The formation of the Metropolitan League 
has exercised a wonderful influence upon 
New York cricket, which was really sadly 
in need of a powerful restorative to keep it 
alive and vigorous, Deficient as New York 
is in first-class native amateurs, it has always 
been well stocked with English resident 
cricketers, who have ever been ready to 
wield the willow in defence of her reputa- 
tion. 

Perhaps Chicago has outstripped her neigh- 
bors in the enterprise she has exhibited in 
inducing cricketers to settle within her bor- 
ders and ally themselves with local clubs. 
But with Chicago, as with New York, cricket 
is rather an importation or a transplantation 
than a development of her own material. 
In Philadelphia, on the other hand, native 
talent has been fostered with the utmost care 
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under the zealous eyes of watchful enthusi- 


asts. 

Philadelphia may well be termed the para- 
dise of the American cricketer. No single 
city in the country possesses such an array 
of genuine amateur talent; nowhere else can 
be found such a collection of beautifully kept 
grounds, conspicuous among which is the 
magnificent ground of the Germantown C. C, 
at Manheim, which is second to none in the 
world. There flourishes the ubiquitous jun- 
ior in all his glory; conscious of his impor- 
tance as a powerful factor in the future pros- 
perity of American cricket. 

The growth of cricket as a college game 
has been slow. Some few academies and 
schools, such as St. Paul’s School, of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, and the Germantown 
Academy, have for years given the game an 
honored place among their pastimes; but the 
sport has not met with the favor it deserves 
at the hands of American students. The in- 
stitution of annual tours has proved a great 
benefit to the cricketers of St. Paul’s School, 
inasmuch as it has given the boys greater 
opportunities for practice and observation 
than they would otherwise have enjoyed. 
Cricket at Haverford College is almost as old 
as cricket in Philadelphia. On the rolls of 
this institution of learning may be found the 
names of some of the finest players that have 
graced the American cricket field. No col- 
lege in the world has been more stanch in its 
devotion to cricket than Haverford. The 
very atmosphere of the place is cricket-laden. 
The college literature chronicles the names 
of the heroes who have at different times 
performed mighty deeds in defence of their 
alma mater. Never for an instant has the 
Haverfordian wavered in his allegiance to 
the grand old game. Even in winter, when 
most cricketers are taken up with other pur- 
suits, the young student of the Quaker col- 
lege is faithfully preparing himself for the 
opening of the cricket season by regular, sys- 
tematic practice in a covered shed provided 
for the purpose. Intercollegiate cricket has 
been robbed of much of its interest by the 
overwhelming strength of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
Occasionally a few 
strong cricketers 
have given other 
colleges or ’var- 
sities the benefit 
of their assistance 
for a time; but 
with their depart- 
ure for fresh fields 
and pastures new, 
the interest so sud- 
denly awakened 
has died out. 
With a more even 
and regular distri- 
bution of strength 
among the univer- 
sities and colleges, 
we shall doubtless 
see a more general 
interest manifest- 
ed in the game. 

The history of 
American cricket 
has been one of 
continued —_ prog- 
ress. The Ameri- 
can amateur has 
no regrets for the 
past; he does not 
sigh for the good 
old days of senior 
Sam Wright or a 
host of dead. and 
gone worthies, who served their day and 
generation faithfully, and helped to lay the 
foundation of a later and better school of 
cricket. We do not wish to forget our obli- 
gations to the many excellent players who 
have graced our cricket fields, but we know 
that in the first-class cricketer of the present 
day we have a cricketer of a finer mould. 

Beyond question, the finest cricketer Amer- 
ica has produced is George 8. Patterson, the 
Germantown crack. Although he is very 
young, Mr. Patterson shows adegree of head- 
work that would do credit to the very best 
English amateurs. Mr. Patterson is a crick- 
eter to the finger-tips: With him batting is 
a science. I do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Patterson would be considered a first-class 
man in any county in England; and if he 
were allowed the advantage of practising 
against the best professional bowling, he 
would stand very high among the amateurs 
of England. It seems superfiuous to praise 
a man who has made ten centuries; his deeds 
speak for themselves. But Mr. Patterson’s 
abilities are not confined to his batting; he 
has been wonderfully successful as a bowler, 
displaying a great deal of headwork and 
plenty of command over the ball. . George 
8. Patterson occupies the same position to 
the cricket field of to-day that Walter New- 
hall did to the early American era, and Rob- 
ert S. Newhall toalaterage. Rumor speaks 
with no uncertain voice of Walter Newhall’s 
ability. He was the noblest Roman of them 
all, standing a head and shoulders above his 
fellows as a batsman. He it was who com- 
manded the admiration of Tom Senior by 
the skill with which he parried the then ter- 
rible round-arm deliveries of the good old 
professor. The untimely death of this be- 
loved young cricketer at the age of twenty- 
three robbed the world of one of the truest 
gentlemen that ever graced the cricket field. 

Robert S. Newhall, the hero of the Austra- 
lian match, was for years regarded as the rep- 
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resentative American batsman. Indeed, this 
gentleman came nearer to founding a national 
school of batting than any other native crick- 
eter, his aggressive style being particularly 
popular with the youth of his day. Mr. 
Robert S. Newhall was as much a type of 
the last age of batting as Mr. Patterson is of 
the present. American form has gradually 
lost its individuality, following more closely 
the best English models, with probably a 
trifle more aggressiveness than is common 
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to the foreign cricketer. The weakest point 
in American ficlding is the wicket-keeping. 
Strange to say, we are ages behind England 
in this most important department, our men 
still evincing a repugnance to stand up to 
the wicket, and an inaptitude for the work 
when they are there. For years wicket-keep- 
ing was a lost art with American amateurs, 
who were content to play back midway be- 
tween the wicket and the position once oc- 
cupied by long stop, sacrificing the opportu- 
nity to stump the batsman for the sake of 
having another man in front of the wickets. 
I need hardly say that batsmen of the type 
of R.S. Newhall took full advantage of the 
opportunities afforded them to step out of 
their creases. 

For some reason the project to establish a 
national cricket association has hung fire, 
although the necessity for such a body is 
generally recognized. No doubt much of 
the trouble arises from the difficulty experi- 
enced in uniting the interests of the English 
and American residents, the Englishmen pre- 
ferring rather to bear those ills they have 
than to fly to others that they know not of. 

If 1 were asked on what the future of Amer- 
ican cricket depended, I would say on the 
establishment of a governing body qualified 
to provide for the growing wants of the 
American cricketer, and on the permanency 
of the junior organizations. Our cricketers 
must go abroad from time to time prepared 
to meet all comers, win or lose. No doubt 
discouragements will be experienced by them 
at first, but practice against the best profes- 
sional bowling will be of infinite service to 
them, enabling them to familiarize themselves 
with the most puzzling deliveries until they 
learn to master it as Walter Newhall master- 
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ed the intricacies of Tom Senior’s bowling 
in the early days of American cricket. Eng- 
land’s position on the cricket field is not by 
any means as assured as it was in by-gone 
years. Already Australia is disputing with 
her the question of supremacy, and America 
has advanced so rapidly that she can even 
now dare to look forward to the day when 
her sons will be able to hold their own 
against the best of old England’s sons. 
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PONY-RACING. 

Ir is a little bit curious that with all the 
natural facilities at our immediate command 
—stock, conditions, and enthusiasts in abun- 
dance—the sport of racing ponies should 
have had no organized recognition until two 
years ago. The home of the mustang, the 
sturdiest animal in the world, is here, or, 
more correctly speaking, it is within three 
days’ travel of New York; and although as 
he comes to us at first he is not the ideal 
racing pony, a very few generations serve to 
make him so. Not infrequently, however, 
it is possible to pick up a bronco which for 
a sprint is very fast, and it is very safe in 
such a case to conclude that he comes from 
over the Mexican border, and is no stranger 
toracing. Among the Mexicans horse-racing 
is one of their greatest sports. Indeed, 
among the classes that live outside the few 
large cities it is the chief form of recreation. 

Every plaza (small village) has its quota 
of racers, and the times are dull indeed when 
each weck does not witness several intensely 
interesting races, in which the pride of local 
supremacy and desire to win the stakes 
make a combination of rivalry than which 
nothing sharper is possible to imagine. No- 
where have I seen such exciting, really dis- 
tressingly exciting, horse-racing as in Mexico. 
From the very moment the racers are off, 
which is almost invariably from a standing 
start, and generally at the crack of a revolver, 
the excitement begins, and it never flags un- 
til the winner crosses whatever may have 
served for the finish line. 

The broncos do not undergo any especial 
preparation for the race; the curry-comb and 
brush are strangers to their coats, the saddle 
will be the one used every day, of the Mex- 
ican, Texan, or California tree, and weighing 
anywhere from twenty to fifty pounds; the 
bridle, possibly of plaited hair, particularly 
if the rider wears a sombrero heavily orna- 
mented with silver braiding and is therefore 
more or less of a local swell, but it is more 
likely to be of the cheaper rawhide kind, with 
the bit either of the ring or spade variety. 
They ride like veritable demons, with hands, 
legs, and heels—the quirt (whip) is rarely 
used, spurs being cousidered sufficient—ac- 
companied by a series of yells which, to the 
uninitiated, would be a correct imitation of 
the accepted ‘‘ blood-curdling ” vocal prelude 
of Poor Lo’s picturesque but impolite fore- 
fathers, just previous to one of their inop- 
portune visits, known to florid literature as 
the ‘‘swoop before the massacre.” The 
Mexican cares more for his bronco, if it is 
fast, than for any other of his possessions, 
and if it is a particularly speedy one he will 
positively ‘‘ go broke” on its adornment. 

The Mexican racing bronco, however, and 
in fact the bronco throughout his West- 
ern home generally, is not fitted to the 
kind of racing more prevalent on the Atlan- 
tic coast tracks without training and breed- 
ing. The bronco is unexcelled in either 
the sprint of a few hundred yards from a 
standing start, or for a race of some consid- 
erable distance, such trials as we never have 
in the East. The same nervous catlike alac- 
rity which has made the mustang the great- 
est, the only cow pony in the world, makes 
him the fastest starter among equine flesh. 
Add to this a natural turn of speed for a 
short distance,and you have a sprinter that 
is unequalled. He is quite as unbeatable in 
tests of long distance. There is no quadru- 
ped which possesses such endurance as this 
same unkempt, unattractive bronco. 

To me the bronco has been one of the most 
interesting studies, and I may add, the safest. 
He has found trails in strange country, and 
on a night, so dark I could not see ahead of 
his ears; he has discovered water when both 
of our tongues were swollen from extreme 
thirst; he has been a watch-dog against mur- 
derous thieves and wild beasts; once his as- 
tonishing intelligence saved us both from 
death in a snow-slide, and gave me a cue 
which later did as much for me again; and 
times without number has he, after finishing 
the day’s journey with apparently not an- 
other pound of strength in reserve, ** buck- 
ed” the next morning with every particle of 
his pristine vigor and skill. No animal is 
more susceptible to kindness once he is as- 
sured of your good intentions, and those that 
assert to the contrary simply do not know the 
bronco, or their interviews with him have 
been through the medium of loaded quirts 
and blood-stained rowels. 

I have wandered from the immediate sub- 
ject which our Mr. Smediey has presented so 
artistically for the pleasure’ of our readers. 
The American Pony-racing Association was 
organized two years ago through the efforts 
of a handful of thorough-going sportsmen, 
including Jenkins Van Schaick, H. L. Her- 
bert, Elliott Roosevelt, A. Belmont Purdy, 
J. Clinch Smith, F. T. Underhill, August Bel- 
mont, Louis V. Bell, J. R. Wood, and others 
whose names do not come to me just at the 
moment of hurricd writing. It was really 
the direct result of polo, which, in its earlier 
days, had for the first time brought together 
sportsmen on these diminutive horses and 
developed the natural result—a race. Its 
success for the first year was all that could 
be desired, showing a record of eleven meet- 
ings and 210 ponies registered, but allowing 
professional jockeys to ride at its meetings, 
and one or two other arbitrary rulings have 
rather worked against it in this its second 
year, and the present season does not make 
so good a showing as the first. It is a move- 
ment, however, that is bound to win, if the 





advice given in these columns from time to 
time is followed. The officers of the A.P. 
R.A. will realize the truth of what was said 
last week in considerable detail under “‘ Ama- 
teur Sport” in this paper, and come to the 
rescue of the grand sport ere it is too late. 
CW. OW. 
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Tue Parisian-American, though a type of 
recent development, is not rare in the art 
world of New York to-day, and he flourishes 
likewise in literary circles. In London his 
prototype is the delightful ‘‘ Continental ” 
Englishman, who, from long residence in 
France and other countries, has lost all trace 
of insular prejudice, and has picked up most 
of what is good and worth knowing from his 
neighbors. Our New York Parisians began 
to come home ten or twelve years ago, and 
they had to fight hard for places in the front 
ranks of American artists. They were called 
foreigners who had learned to paint in 
Paris, and who had nothing in common with 
true Americans. Worst of all, it was said 
that they sneered at American subjects. 
Well, the Parisian has gained his right to 
stay and to be respected now; and though 
those who came first have lost their old air, 
perhaps, they are none the worse for that, and 
in its place many of them have taken on the 
firmness and quickness that distinguish the 
American in professional and business life, 
and. are found among the leaders in every- 
thing that helps to advance our civilization, 
and ready workers in every good cause that 
tends to improve the condition of native art 
and art education. 

Among the Parisian- Americans who came 
back to their native shores in 1878 was J. 
Carroll Beckwith, and no one among them 
was endowed with more graces. He could 
twang a guitar like a Sevillian, aud sing 
Spanish, French, and Italian songs. He 
wore a jacket that looked as if one could 
paint a masterpiece in it; the dog at his heels 
was admirably picturesque; and like a man 
who had lived long in a place where real de- 
lights of urban life abound, he involuntarily 
winced with pain at the horrible clatter and 
din of our streets, and shrugged his shoulders 
at the shocking bad taste of the inhabitants. 
But Beckwith had that in him that prevent- 
ed him from spending his life as a carper. 
He soon saw what his new world was like, 
and he took it for what it was worth. He 
rented a studio in Fourteenth Street, got a 
sitter, and painted a portrait of a lady in full 
length; sent it to the academy, was highly 
praised for his likely talent, and set about 
getting other orders. He became thrifty 
withal, and made every stroke pay. The 
intending patron, who was received with the 
politest of speeches, found that he had a 
clear-headed man of business to deal with 
as well as a talented young painter. Beck- 
with clinched his orders, and made rapid 
progress in his career. He is now one of the 
best known of American portrait - painters, 
and an active public-spirited citizen. 

James Carroll Beckwith was born in Han- 
nibal, Missouri, September 23, 1852. Some- 
what delicate as a child, he found—as far 
back as he can remember—more amusement 
with his lead-pencil than in anything else, 
and, encouraged always by his mother, he 
began to take lessons in drawing when he 
was about sixteen years old. Soon after- 
wards he became a pupil in the schools of 
the Academy of Design in Chicago, which 
had then become the home of his family. In 
1871 he came to New York, and worked two 
years at the National Academy under Mr. 
Wilmarth, and in October, 1878, he sailed for 
Europe. He went directly to Paris, and en- 
tered the atelier of Carolus-Duran. He 
made the concours for Yvon’s celebrated class 
in drawing at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for 
the first time in the spring of 1875, and was 
admitted. He was admitted seven times to 
this class, and drew there from life during 
almost all of his stayin Paris, receiving four 
honorable mentions for his work. He studied 
constantly in the mornings in the Carolus 
school, and for a couple of winters in the 
evenings worked in the Bonnat night school. 
He was elected massier, or chief of the school, 
in the atelier of Carolus in the autumn of 
1874, and held that position until his return 
to New York, in 1878. 

Perhaps no one among the American paint- 
ers who have studied their art in Paris enjoy- 
ed the same intimacy with his master as Beck- 
with did with Carolus. He took a studio in 
1875 with John S. Sargent, who had come up 
to Paris from Florence the year before, and 
the two young men were much together. 
Sargent and Beckwith were favorite pupils, 
and aside from their study in the working 
atelier in the rue Notre-Dame des-Champs, 
were a good deal occupied in their master’s 
own studio in the Passage Stanislas near by. 
The first work Beckwith did of this sort was 
in 1877, when Carolus called on him to paint 
a background in a boy’s portrait. This work- 
ing in the master’s studio is something by no 
means common in Paris, but Carolus loves 
the traditions of the princes of painting, and 
delights in the homage of his pupils. Beck- 
with painted backgrounds and draperies with 
right good will for six months or so, and at 
the same time, with Sargent and two or three 
other pupils, in a vast room furnished by the 
government, helped in the great work of 
painting a ceiling for the Salle Beauvais in 
the Louvre. This composition represents 
“The Triumph of Marie de Medici,” and 


covers a canvas about forty feet square. 
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Carolus made a composition sketch of the 
ensemble ; the pupils made studies from 
models in the poses of the different figures, 
as shown in the sketch, “squared them up” 
to the required size on the big canvas, and 
blocked in the masses of color. Then the 
master used to come in, with praise for one 
and blame for another, and complete the 
work. This period of his stay in Paris, 
which covered the last two years, Beckwith 
much enjoyed, and it was not strange if New 
York impressed him as decidedly Philistine 
in character when he came here fresh from 
such agreeable surroundings. 
of men were the American students in Paris 
who were his contemporaries. Among his 
own studio companions were Sargent, Low, 
and Fowler. In Bonnat’s were Blashfield, 
Leland, and Pearce. At the Beaux- Arts, 
under Géréme and Cabanel, were Bridgman, 
Brush, Thayer, and Weir. 

One of the first things Beckwith found to 
do in New York was teaching. The Art 
Students’ League, now the most flourishing 
art school in the country, was in its infancy 
then. Beckwith was asked to undertake the 
organization of a class in drawing from the 
antique. He is still an instructor in that 
class, and among his pupils who have been 
to Paris too and come back again are such 
wel.-known painters as Irving R. Wiles, Her- 
bert Denman, and W. M. J. Rice. He used to 
go back to Paris himself pretty regularly,and 
he spent the five summers following his re- 
turn to America in France. Latterly he has 
remained at home, and now he bas a sum- 
mer place at Onteora, in the Catskills. There 
he painted the lifelike portrait head of 
Mark Twain, who was one of the pleasant 
colony that makes the Bear and Fox Inn 
such a delightful sojourning-place,and there, 
more perhaps than in his fine studio in the 
Sherwood, where he is the busy portrait- 
painter, his friends find again the clever 
companion of former days, with whom they 
worked and played in Paris and _ strolled 
through the sunny towns of Italy and Spain. 

Mr. Beckwith is a draughtsman of great 
skill and a painter of much more than ordi- 
nary cleverness. His portraits are notable 
for sound construction and solid modelling, 
as well as elegance and truth of line, and he 
rarely misses a likeness. He may not be 
counted a colorist, perhaps, in the sense of 
sacrificing other things to obtain quality of 
color alone, but his work is colored, and is 
never open to the reproach of blackness, as 
the work of men who are especially impressed 
by form very often is. He first exhibited 
at the National Academy of Design, and 
has exhibited there regularly ever since. His 
first picture at the Society of American Ar- 
tists was shown in 1879, and there too he has 
been a constant contributor. He made his 
début at the Salon in 1877 with a ‘‘ Head of 
an Old Man,” and exhibited there afterwars 
—in 1882, Portrait of William M. Chase; in 
1887, Portrait of William Walton; in 1889, 
“Girl Reading”; and in 1890, ‘‘ Mr. Isaac- 
son.” To the American section of the Uni- 
versal Exposition at Paris in 1878 he contrib- 
uted a picture called ‘‘The Falconer,” and 
at the Paris Exposition of 1889 he was repre- 
sented by three portraits. He received a 
mention honorable at the Salon of 1887, and a 
bronze medal at the Exposition of 1889. He 
is a member of the Society of American Ar- 
tists, an associate of the National Academy, 
a,member of the American Water-color Soci- 
ety and of the Painters in Pastels,an honorary 
member of the Art Students’ League, and 
president of the National Free Art League, 
which made such a good figit in Congress 
last winter for the abolition of the barbarous 
duty on foreign works of art. 

Wituiam A. CoFrFIn. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. 


Mr. RoswEtt PETTIBONE FLOWER, the 
Democratic nominee for Governor of New 
York, is frequently spoken of asa new man in 
politics, and also as one who by reason of his 
wealth had been brought forward. However 
the latter part of this idea may be, it is scarce- 
ly true that he is new in politics, as he was 
chairman of the Jefferson County Democratic 
Committee many years ago, and long before 
he became a man of wealth, and ever since his 
youth he has taken an active personal interest 
in political affairs. He was born in Jefferson 
County, NewYork, in 1835, and lived there un- 
til 1869, when he came to New York. He has, 
however, always kept a home in Watertown, 
and one element of his strength now is that 
he really represents on the ticket two parts 
of the State quite remote from each other. 
His father’s ancestors came from Ireland in 
the seventeenth century, and settled in Con- 
necticut. His mother belonged to the thrifty 
and hardy Scotch-Irish race, from which so 
many of our most successful and hard-head- 
ed men have sprung. Mr. Flower’s father 
had a wool-carding and cloth-dressing mill 
at Theresa, Jefferson County, and the son, 
when a mere child, was obliged to do a full 
day’s work all through the summer in the 
mill. After his father’s death, which oc- 
curred when the son was eight years old, he 
was obliged to work even harder than be- 
fore, but during the winters he went to 
school. He staid at school till he was six- 
teen, when he was graduated from the The- 
resa High School. Then he secured a place 
as a teacher in a country school, and had 
the usual experiences while boarding around 
with the parents of his pupils. 

; He was a clerk in Watertown at five dol- 
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lars a month, a clerk in Philadelphia for a 
house which failed in one month after he 
entered its service, and then settled down 
when he was nineteen as Assistant Postmas- 
ter of Watertown at fifty dollars a month 
This position he held for six years, and dur- 
ing that time saved his first thousand dollars. 
With this he bought an interest in a jewelry 
business in Watertown, and he conducted 
this shop until he removed to New York 
nine years later. In 1859 Mr. Flower had 
married the daughter of Mr. Norris M.Wood- 
ruff, one of the substantial citizens of Water- 
town. Another daughter of Mr. Woodruff 
had married Henry Keep, who from the hum- 
blest beginnings became one of the richest 
and most successful railroad managers in the 
country. He had been president of the New 
York Central, treasurer of the Michigan 
Southern, and president of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway. When he found his 
health broken down, Mr. Keep sent for Mr. 
Flower, and asked him to take charge of his 
affairs, when he was dead, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Keep. This Mr. Flower consented to 
do, and this business compelled him to live 
in New York. 

Mr. Flower soon after coming to New 
York went into the banking business, his 
firm being Benedict, Flower, & Co. This 
lasted several years,and was then changed to 
R. P. Flower & Co., two of Mr. Flower’s 
brothers being his partvers. This firm is 
still in existence, though its founder has re- 
tired from an active participation in its affairs, 
and is now only a special partner. The Keep 
estate under his management has increased 
greatly in value, and Mr. Flower also, through 
the chances open to him as Mrs. Keep’s agent, 
has accumulated a very ample fortune. He 
has been interested in the management, as 
director, of many rajlroad and other large 
corporations, and has always declined to in- 
vest in any property of which he did not 
have personal knowledge. 

In 1880, when General Garfield sent Mr. 
Levi P. Morton to Paris as United States 
minister, he had just been elected to Congress 
in the Eleventh District of New York by a 
majority of 4000 votes. When he resigned, 
the Republicans nominated Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor, and the Democrats put up 
Mr. Flower, who consented to run upon the 
distinct understanding that he would not 
purchase a single vote. He was elected by a 
majority of 3100 votes. This surprising vic- 
tory gave Mr. Flower great prominence, and 
at the next State Convention he had a very 
large following as a candidate for the nom- 
ination for Governor. On the first ballot he 
had 123 votes; General Slocum, 123; and Mr. 
Cleveland, 61. Every one knows how Mr. 
Cleveland was nominated. At the next State 
Convention he was nominated against his 
protest for Lieutenant-Governor on the ticket 
with Mr. Hill. He declined to accept, and 
General Jones was substituted for him. 

He declined a renomination for Congress at 
the end of his first term, but he was very ac- 
tive in political work. He was a delegate to 
the National Democratic Convention which 
met in Chicago in 1888, and was somewhat 
spoken of as a suitable person for the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, but it was inevitable 
that Mr. Cleveland should be the choice of 
the Convention. The same year Mr. Flower 
was a candidate for Congress for the Twelfth 
District, and was easily elected. In this Con- 
gress he served on the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Committee on the World’s 
Fair. He worked hard to have the Fair lo- 
cated in New York, and when Mr. Springer, 
of Illinois, questioned the validity of the 
$10,000,000 in bonds which the New- York- 
ers proposed to issue, Mr. Flower said that 
he would undertake to buy them all at par, 
and pay for them in cash. 

As a political organizer, Mr. Flower has 
been very successful. Before he came to 
New York to live, and while at the head of 
the Jefferson County Democratic Committee, 
he urged upon Mr. Tilden the wisdom of in- 
teresting young men in the party organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Tilden followed his advice. In 
1877 he was chairman of the Democratic 
State Executive Committee, and his party 
won, although there was a bolt. Five years 
later he was chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee, and last year in 
the same position he had the satisfaction of 
seeing more Democrats elected to Congress 
than ever before. As soon as he had ac. 
cepted the nomination at Saratoga for Gov- 
ernor, he wrote his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Congress which meets in Decem- 
ber. 

In the use of his wealth Mr. Flower has 
acted with generosity and public spirit. In 
the neighborhood of Watertown his benefac- 
tions have been large and numerous, and 
have helped no little in making him the 
most popular man in that section of the 
State. In Theresa he has built a church in 
memory of his mother, and in Watertown 
he has built another church, which is said to 
be the handsomest in northern New York. 
IIe is a vestryman of St. Thomas’s Church 
in New York city. When his only son died, 
in 1881, Mr. and Mrs. Flower gave $50,000 
to St. Thomas’s to construct, at Sixtieth Street 
and Second Avenue, a building to be called 
St. Thomas's House. This was in memory 
of his son. He has also built a hospital to 
be used by the students of the Homeopathic 
Hospital. He has only one child, Mrs. John 
B. Taylor, of Watertown. His home life, 
whether in New York or Watertown, is very 
simple and unostentatious. 

JNO. GILMER SPEED. 
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FURTHER INFORMATION GOES TO PROVE 
the correctness of my criticisms on Lord 
Hawke’s job lot of cricketers that have come 
over this week to show us how little we 


know of the game. Last week, in giving 
the names of the English eleven, I said it was 
by no means a team of the first class; this 
week Ladd that it hardly ranks second class. 
It is only fair to say, however, that Lord 
Hawke's efforts to bring over none but simon- 
pure amateurs have resulted in numerous 
declinations that have been very disappoint- 
ing tohim. Had he succeeded in getting to- 
gether the team he had planned, we should 
have had our hands full in beating them. It 
is just as I have before said a number of 
times, the English cricketer considers us 
small game, and we must give him a sound 
drubbing ere he respects our prowess. This 
week and next the golden opportunity is 
presented. 


LorpD HawkKE IS NOMINALLY, I believe, still 
captain of Yorkshire. Now Yorkshire is repre- 
sented in the cricket field entirely by profes- 
sionals, and as it is fatal in the interests of 
good cricket to permit a professional to cap- 
tain a county team, Yorkshire has to put up 
with the best available amateur. He is an 
enthusiast,of course—cricketers usually are— 
but what has he done? Nothing at Eton, 
very little at Cambridge, and less since. In- 
deed, his form this season has been so uni- 
formly bad, his average being only 16.11 for 
14 completed innings, that not even a lucky 
century scored against Somerset could dem- 
onstrate that he had any right to play for his 
country. Moreover, he is shockingly care- 
less in his field. 


Lorp THROWLEY, TOO, IS ONLY a third- 
rate bat and a fourth-rate bowler, whom 
all poor batsmen are wont to refer to as 

““sweet,” and has not even been chosen to 
represent his county this year. K. J. Key 
loses more runs in the field than he makes by 
the bat, although occasionally, when set, he 
can hit pretty freely. Hewett, Ricketts, 
Wreford-Brown, and Hillyard are, of course, 
fair cricketers, but to include them on an 
eleven purporting to represent England, even 
in a remote degree, is simply ridiculous. C. 
W. Wright and L. C. H. Palairet are probably 
the two best men of the team. The former 
is a steady though punishing bat, first-class 
behind the wickets; and Palairet is the main- 
stay of Oxford and Somersetshire in the bat- 
ting line this season. A cable in a recent 
issue of the Herald announced the substitu- 
tion at the last moment of S. M. J. Woods 
for Palairet. If this is so, it will greatly 
strengthen the visitors, for Woods is one of 
England’s best bowlers. Hornsby and McAl- 
pine are hardly worth mentioning, so far as 
their prowess is concerned, both having evi- 
dently been chosen on account of ben cam- 
araderie rather than ability. The latter 
plays for a little Kent club called ‘‘The 
Mote,” and generally goes in at the tail end 
of the innings. He invariably comes out 
about as soon as he goes in. None of the 
men are bowlers, and to hail the team as a 
national cne is to confess our ignorance. 


THE TEAM CHOSEN by the International 
Committee of Philadelphia to play in the 
first match against Lord Hawke’s team Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Monday, September 25th, 
26th, and 28th, is as follows: G.S. Patterson, 
F. H. Bobler, H. I. Brown, R. D. Brown, F. 
E. Brewster, F W. Ralston, Jun., C. Coates, 
Jun., W. Brockie, H. P. Bailey, W. Scott, 
and 8S. Law. 

This is a very strong team, probably the 
strongest native-born eleven that could have 
been chosen. A. M. Wood, who played so 
finely against Boston and Chicago, being of 
English birth, has not been asked to take 
part in the coming matches, although his 
presence would have strengthened the team 
considerably. The policy of the Philadelphia 
committee in allowing none but players who 
have learned their cricket on our grounds to 
take part in international matches has been 
the subject of much adverse criticism from the 
English resident cricketers and their sympa- 
thizers, but there is no doubt as to the sound- 
ness of the Philadelphia decision that the 
practice in vogue in some cities of including 
Englishmen in American representative elev- 
ens robs an international match of its inter- 
est by eliminating the national feature. In- 
deed too much praise cannot be given the 
Philadelphians for their sportsman-like stand 
and evidence of thoroughly American spirit. 


WHILE WE ARE DISCUSSING the interna- 
tional match, I have been sorry to notice 
several invidious flings at the Philadelphia 
committee by one or two New York papers, 
anent the New York match against the Eng- 
lishmen. Space is too valuable to go into 
the matter very deeply; suffice it to say that 
such comment comes from the uninstructed. 
The fact of the matter is the executive of the 
committee wrote over here to the ‘“ Metro- 
politan League” concerning dates, etc., as 
early as September 2d. The New-Yorkers 
failed to reply until a few days ago, and 
now, I understand, they are objecting to the 
terms, which are simply that they shall take 
charge of the expenses of the Englishmen 
while in their hands, retaining al] gate re- 
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ceipts. Some people are never satisfied; if 
the Philadelphians had offered to pay all ex- 
penses of the visitors while they are in New 
York, giving all gate receipts to the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan League,” I presume the New- Yorkers 
would then be howling for a share in the re- 
ceipts at Manheim. 


AS PREDICTED IN THIS COLUMN would be 
the case, Philadelphia won the cricket match 
for the championship of America. I must 
acknowledge, however, that I was scarcely 
prepared to see the C hies io players so com- 
pletely out-classed in every department of the 
game. The absence of Dr. Ogden was se- 
verely felt by Chicago; but even that would 
not account for the almost childish exhibi- 
tion given by the Western players, who were 
practically never in the game from the start 
until the finish. With the single exception 
of A. M. Wood, who is a naturalized citizen, 
the Philadelphia team was composed exclu- 
sively of American-born citizens, whereas 
the Chicago eleven was made up entirely of 
imported material. The victory of Philadel- 
phia may therefore be looked upon as a vin- 
dication of the principle of national repre- 
sentation as opposed to that of importation. 

The Philadelphia men batted superbly and 
bowled most effectively, disposing of their 
opponents without any trouble, and winning 
with ridiculous ease. Their fielding, how. 
ever, was scarcely first-class; but the care- 
lessness observed in that department was 
doubtless due to the fact that they were never 
for a moment required to exert themselves 
in order to win the match. 


THE MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB'S car- 
nival of sports on Saturday last proved to 
be the biggest affair of the kind ever given 
in this country. It is wellnigh impossible 
to say how many people visited the club’s 
grounds between eleven in the morning and 
ten at night, but it is a fact that the immense 
grand stand, the lengthy rows of bleachers, 
and every available bit of ground about the 
track were filled to overflowing after two 
o'clock. There were at least 15,000 people 
on the grounds all the time, and they were 
going and coming constantly. Anything so 
elaborate has not before been attempted in 
athletics, and the exceptionally good man- 
agement was therefore the more praisewor- 
thy. From the clay-pigeon shooting at eleven 
o’clock down to the electric-light display at 
seven, every event went off on time and with- 
out a hitch. The programme was scheduled 
to finish at 6.15 p.m.; it finished at 6.23. 
When it is considered that it covered seven 
hours, and included a shooting competition, 
swimming, naphtha launch, canoe and eight- 
oared shel] races, athletic and cycling events, 
a tennis tournament, base-ball and lacrosse 
match, and a foot-ball exhibition, the excel- 
lence of management is appreciated. The 
track was in superb condition, and will be a 
lasting monument to the skill of James Rob. 
inson, the club's athletic manager. No new 
track in this country has ever recorded such 
times as this one, and it is unquestionably 
destined to be the fastest in existence. This 
sarnival of sports was a huge undertaking, 
but in carrying it off successfully, the club 
has given vigorous encouragement to every 
one of the seasonable sports in its general 
athletic department. The club’s most recent 
departure, lawn-tennis, had its first tourna- 
ment, and H. L. Bloomfield is to be congrat- 
ulated on its success, for he worked early 
and late, and under great difficulties. 


WueEn LuTHER CARY FINALLY secures the 
100-yard record ccrtainly no one will have 
the hardihood to deny that he has earned it. 
He has had enough hard luck to take the 
heart out of the average man. Every time 
he makes an exceptionably good perform- 
ance something prevents its recognition. On 
Saturday, in the trial heat of the 100 yards, 
he was timed in 9% seconds, equalling the 
world’s record, made by John Owen, Jun., 
of the Detroit Athletic Club, at W ashington 
last October; but as there were only two 
timers on hand, the other three being off 
wool gathering, it cannot be accepted as a 
record, the A. A. U. calling for three timers. 
It was too bad, and the one blunder to mar 
the day. In the final Tommy Lee, N.Y.A.C., 
who is running in grand form, starting from 
the 13-yard mark, raced Cary the entire dis- 
tance, and fins ally won by a foot in 10 sec- 
onds. Cary made a desperate effort, but 
Lee was too strong for him. An ex-profes- 
sional from Providence got into the 220 on 
the 10-yard mark, and captured the prize in 
212 seconds, with both Remington, M.A.C., 
and Vredenburgh, N.Y.A.C., running strong 
and close. More care should be exercised in 
taking unknown entries from a distance. 
Massachusetts is full of reinstated amateurs 
that have left the professional ranks because 
business is slack. Athletic committces must 
keep their eyes open. The absence of Dohm, 
Downs, and Remington from the quarter 
gave the impression that the event would be 
uninteresting, but it wasn’t; quite the con- 
trary, it was the most stirring event of the 
afternoon. G. J. Bradish, N.Y.A.C. (one of 
the best captains that club ever had), was on 
the 10-yard mark, and ran a finely judged 

race, finishing first by five yards in the fast 

time of 492 seconds. Dons failed to run 
because of 2 a boil on his hand, and Reming- 
ton devoted himself to the 300-yard dash, 
which he won easily in 313 seconds. 


THE MILE WALK BEGAN the record break- 
ing of the day. Curtis, the recent English 


importation, lowered the world’s quarter- 
mile record to 1.28, two seconds better than 
it was, and finished the mile in 6 minutes 
362 seconds, with Shearman second by 15 
yards in 6.424. Curtis’s form is very fine, and 
his style of walking the fairest of any save 
that of Shearman. The latter, by-the-way, is 
a greatly improving man—he did seven sec- 
onds better last Saturday than the week be- 
fore—and I expect to see him some day at the 
top. Dohm ran magnificently in the half, 
with his free strong stride, and although 
pocketed at one time, finished first in 1 min- 
ute 544 seconds, supplanting the American 
record (his own) of 1 minute 55} seconds. 
The world’s record is 1 minute 54g seconds, 
held by F. J. K. Crossan Englishman. The 
surprise of this race, however, was the show- 
ing of T.B.Turner, M.A.C. He is the Prince- 
ton half-miler » and at his present rate will be 
a sure winner of that event next May. He 
started on the 15 yard mark, and was beaten 
about eight yards, making his time for the 
full distance 1.58 or thereabouts. 


THE HURDLES BROUGHT out H. H. Morrell, 
N. J. A. C.,who is certain to be a champion in 
one of these events, if not in both, before he 
is many months older. His form is good, and 
he is strongly put together. He won the high 
event from one yard in 16} seconds, and had 
the low in hand easily until he lazily fell 
over himself on the last hurdle, and took sec- 
ond to Schwegler in 264. The latter seems 
to be somewhat out of it nowadays in the 
hurdles. The triumphs of his Staten Island 
days have passed from him, I fear, not to 
return. There are many good ones in the 
field, and that makes me pause to reflect how 
this game has come up in the last few years. 
In ’86 Jordan made his 16} record for the 
high hurdles, and was considered a won- 
der; and when Copland created a name for 
himself in ’87 by making the world’s record 
for the low hurdles in 262 seconds; these 
two had it all their own way in those days, 
and without record time in either event be- 
ing touched. Then came Herbert Mapes, 
the most graceful of them all—dear boy, 
how little I thought then I should be called 
upon to record his drowning this summer!— 
then Williams, of Yale; and Lee and Du- 
charme and Lewis and Fearing, of Harvard; 
and now Puffer and Barnes and Morrell. a 
result is that the high hurdle record is 154 
seconds, held by Williams; and the low, 254, 
by Lee. The old time is considered slow 
now, Which any one of them can equal. 


GrorGE Gray, N. Y. A. C., has a pen- 
chant for making new records with the 16- 
pound shot that is very fetching to specta- 
tors as well as the shot itself. He raised the 
world’s record again on Saturday to 46 feet 
7} inches. J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. A. C.. is ac- 
quiring something of the same failing, for he 
likewise again broke the world’s record with 
the 56 1b. ‘weight by throwing it 34 feet 64 
inches. Whether or not the mile record is 
finally allowed Conneff, M. A. C., the fact 
remains that he can make a new American 
record for the mile or five miles whenever 
the conditions are favorable. On Saturday 
he won the mile in 4 minutes 21} seconds, 
and it was so announced, but as there was a 
: second disagreement by the timers in the 

eading, the chances are the time eventually 
prea will be 4 minutes 212 seconds. This 
is the present American record, made by W. 
G. George, the Englishman, in this city, No- 
vember 11, 1882. George also holds the 
world’s amateur record of 4 minutes 182 sec- 
onds, made in ’84 in London; and the world’s 
professional record of 4 minutes 12%} sec- 
onds, made in London in ’86. Hallock, M. 
A. C., cleared 6 feet } inch in the high jump, 
the best in his career, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, Nickerson, N. Y. A. C., was not 
up to his form, and Edwards, N. J. A. C., 
beat his performance of a week ago half an 
inch by clearing 5 feet 11} inches. 


THE COMING TWO WEEKS will be filled 
with athletics, and three of the most brill- 
iant meetings of the year are assured. Next 
Saturday — the 26th—the Canadian cham- 
pionships will be decided at Toronto. On 
the following Tuesday the Detroit Athletic 
Club will hold open games, and all the East- 
ern athletes that are at Toronto will com- 
pete at Detroit on their way to St. Louis, 
where the national championships will be 
decided October 8d. The Canadian cham- 
pionships, coming first, will mark some very 
close contests. If Jewett, of the Detroit 
Athletic Club, is in the form reported, he 
will make it very interesting for Lee and 
Vredenburgh, N. Y. A. C., in the sprints. 
Cary certainly should win both, unless he is 
caught napping. Downs and Remington will 
have a killing tussle in the 440 y: rds, and the 
winner is not at all assured. Each believes 
he can win, and both are game to the core. 
I have not figured on John Owen, Jr., D. A. 
C., in the 440 yards because I don’t believe 
he will start. “He has been ill, and it will 
take a strong man and a remarkably fast one 
to stay with “Remington and Downs. Dohm 
is certain of the half-mile, but there will be 
an interesting struggle for second between 
Turner, M. A. C., Waldron, the Canadian, 
who is reported going well, ‘and the colored 
runner Morris, of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. 
A. Turner ought to take the place, however. 
Morris may enter the mile instead, but there 
he will have an equally formidable opponent 
in Conneff, who is sure to win, ever, I believe, 
if the Canadian Gibbs turns up. The hurdle 
events ought to be among the best, with Du- 
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charme, D. A. C., and Lewis, A. C. S. N., 
added to Copland, Morrell,and Puffer. It’s 
too bad Williams and Lee are not in form 
It is not certain the A. C. 8S. N. will send a 
team, but with Lewis in the hurdle, Rams- 
dell in broad jump, Rodenbaugh pole vault, 
and Taxis bicycle, it can furnish strong men. 
Moreover, every club of any importance 
ought to be represented at championships. 
Gray and Mitchell will secure the weights 
for the N. Y. A.C. Reber, if he is in such 
forin as reported, will take the broad jump, 
and Copland, Ford, Ramsdell, and Jordan 
there contest second. Ford is not in shape. 
Nickerson. Hallock, and Edwards should 
take the places in high jump. It looks, as 
usual, as though Canada’s chances for 
points are slim, though I remember they 
— a broad jumper who promised weil 
ust year. 


Tue Lapres’ Out-poor CivB of Staten 
Island held an invitation tennis tournament 
last aveek which was worthy of more space 
than I shall be able to give it. And this calls 
to mind, by-the-way, the fact that I have read 
recently something on the decline of the 
game’s popularity with women. So far as 
number of tournaments go, it does appear to 
have lost in favor this year, but I believe I 
am getting very near the truth when I say it 
is neither because the game has become too 
fast nor because it is not so fashionable as 
formerly —two reasons put forth — but be- 
cause of the manner of giving tournaments 
Women are just as fond of tennis as ever 
they were, and the game has lost none of its 
charms for sport and health; but they are 
not so indifferent to playing before an assort- 
ed lot of spectators, nor in a tournament 
where entries are accepted indiscriminately, 
as their brothers. What they want are in- 
vitation tournaments given under the au- 
spices of a club, such as the one on Staten 
Island, or others of the same kind. Given 
this, and tennis for women will not want for 
encouraging results. The especial feature 
last week was the easy defeat of Miss G. W. 
Roosevelt by Miss Burdette, of Englewood 
(who had beaten Miss Voorhees in the second 
round, 3-6, 6-1, 6-5), in the final single round, 
6-1, 6-1. though Miss Roosevelt was handi- 
capped by a strained wrist, which necessita- 
ted a bandage,and must have had some in- 
fluence on her strokes. Miss Moore, who 
was beaten by Miss Roosevelt in the second 
round, is only fifteen years old, and some- 
what resembles in face and general form 
photographs of Miss Lottie Dodd, the former 
English champion. This, I understand, was 
her first open tournament, and the form she 
displayed gives promise of very strong play 
another year. Her backhand especially is 
very good. In doubles the Misses Roosevelt 
won with great ease from Miss Stone and Miss 
McKinley—6-1, 6-2—and showed form that 
would probably have won from the pair 
which defeated them at Philadelphia in the 
early summer. 


PREPARATIONS IN FOOT-BALL are making 
all along the line, and while there are many 
conjectures and much learned and lengthy 
discussion as to who is coming back and who 
is not, and what green material will be on 
hand, nothing will be known positively un- 
til about the 1st of October. Harvard mea 
have not yet come together at Cambridge, 
though Trafford is there getting ready for 
them, and counting on Lake, Sherwin, Fear- 
ing, Hallowell, Corbett, and Alward. C ‘ap- 
tain Warren has taken the men he had at 
Cedarhurst down to Princeton, and will scan 
the green material as rapidly as it comes in. 
At present he has two new and heavy men 
in view for possible forwards, and is sure of 
King, Poe, Symms, Wood, Davis, Homans, 
and hoping for Hayden and some youngster 
from New York—a dark horse, who is prom- 
ised a good one by those who know him. 
Captain McClung was on hand last week, 
but not all of those he expected turned up. 
Disappointment is already overtaking the 
Yale captain. Ives will not be able to play, 
after all, his physician positively forbidding 
it. Lewis, the green centre, who did much 
to lose the game at Springfield, but redeemed 
himself at Eastern Park, has written that he 
will not be back, and rumor has it that S. 
Morrison, who did so well last year, will not 
be back until late in the season, but he prob- 


ably will come around in due time. The 
others expected are Noyes, Wallis, Kidd, 


L. and C. D. Bliss, Mills, Cochran, James, 
Paine, Heffelfinger, Barbour, McCormick, 
and Crosby. 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING horse 
shows of the coming season will be that at 
Mount Morris, this State, next Saturday, the 
26th. It is the occasion of the seventh an- 
nual show for hunters and carriage horses, 
which the sportsmanship of 8. S. Howland, 
Esq., has made possible, and while it is not 
one of the largest of the year, it is certainly 
one of the most instructive. There are prizes 
for green, light-weight, and heavy - weight 
hunters, and a cup for high jumpers, open to 
all save Mr. Howland’s champion Ontario. 
There are also cups for tandems and fours, 
and cash prizes for singles and pairs under 
and over 15.2 hands, to be shown in harness. 
The judges are among the best authorities in 
this country: for hunters, Messrs. H. L. Her- 
bert, Charles Mather, and J. T. Hyde; for 
carriage-borses, Messrs. J. Roosevelt Roose- 
velt, and Frank Sturgis. 


CasPak W. WHITNEY. 
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THE HON. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR 


GOVERNOR OF 


Wasutneton.—{See Pace 734.) 


THE UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING. 


Two or three years ago the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and the Charity Organization Society 
proposed to erect on a carefully chosen site in New York a 
charity building in which the head offices of the various 
charity organizations should be located, and these societies 
appealed for help to all who had the social interests of 
New York at heart. The aim in view was the establish- 
ment of a strong administrative centre, from which the work 
of active benevolence throughout the city might be con- 
ducted with more efficiency than had before been possible. 
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Some progress had been made 
in securing the necessary fund 
when the financial distress of 
November of last year post- 
poned the active prosecution 
of the scheme. Before the 
effort had been renewed this 
year, Mr. John 8. Kennedy, 
the retired banker, addressed 
a letter to the two societies 
above named, and also to the 
Children’s Aid Society and 
the City Mission and Tract 
Society, announcing that he 
had bought the property at 
the northeast corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty - second 
Street, then occupied by the 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and proposed 
erecting thereon a building 
for the use of the four socie- 
ties. This generous offer was 
quickly accepted by the soci- 
eties, and shortly afterwards 
the old stone church was un- 
roofed and the walls pulled 
down. 

In his letter offering to con- 
struct and give this building, 
Mr. Kennedy said: 

“Tt is, however, my opin- 
ion that greater benefits and 
more extended co-operation 
could be secured by enlarg- 
ing the circle of institutions 
primarily interested in a 
building constructed for this 
purpose than by confining its 
ownership to the two origi- 
nally active in the plan.... 
The building will be called 
the United Charities Build- 
ing, and will provide offices 
at a nominal rent for these 
societies. It will also provide 
offices at a moderate rental 
for other benevolent institu- 
tions. Portions of it may be rented for other purposes. It 
is my expectation that the rentals will more than meet all 
the expenses of maintenance, and that the building will not 
only furnish headquarters for these four societies, and thus 
release all the income now used to provide office accommo- 
dation, but will produce a surplus. In such case the surplus 
will be equally shared by these four societies. Correspond- 
ently, any deticit will be met by them in proportion to the 
space they occupy.” 

The site chosen by Mr. Kennedy was a very fortunate one. 
It is central and easily accessible from all parts of the city. 

The building, which will be finished and probably occu- 
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THE HON. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, COLLECTOR FOR THE PORT 
OF NEW YORK.—[Sgr Pace 737.) 


pied a year from now, has been designed by Mr. R. H. Rob- 
ertson and Messrs. Rowe & Baker, architects of New York 
city. It has a frontage of 100 feet on Fourth Avenue and 
150 feet on Twenty-second Street. It is a massive and dig- 
nified structure of a composite style of architecture, with 
Grecian ornamentation. It is seven stories high, the base- 
ment and the first two stories being of bluestone, while the 
other stories are of gray Ohio brick, with vitrified terra-cotta 
ornaments. The roof is of Spanish tile. Mr. Hughson 
Hawley’s picture of the building, with these notes as to the 
material of which it is to be constructed, will give a very 
adequate idea of its appearance when finished. The interior 
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BUILDING FOR THE UNITED CHARITIES OF NEW YORK CITY, CORNER TWENTY-SECOND STREET AND FOURTH AVENUE. 
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of the building will be plainly but substan- 
tially finished, and the whole structure will 
be as nearly fire-proof as modern science has 
enabled our architects to build. 

The Charity Organization Society will oc- 
cupy part of the first and the whole of the 
third floors. The remainder of the first floor 
will be given to the Children’s Aid Society, 
which will also have a part of the basement, 
in which will be fitted baths for the children 
and outfitting apartments. This society, 
whether sending poor children on excursions 
or to new homes in the West, always sees 
that at least they start away clean in person 
and in raiment. The second floor will be 
occupied by the Association for liaproving 
the Condition of the Poor, while half of the 
fourth story, or as much as may be needed, 
will be given to the City Mission and Tract 
Society. On the top floor there will be a 
kitchen and eating-rooms for the officers, 
clerks, and others employed in the building. 
On the sixth floor there will be a board-room, 
where the trustees of the building and of 
the other societies will hold their meetings. 
On the first floor, with a separate entrance 
on Twenty-second Street, there will be a hall 
sufficiently large to comfortably seat four 
hundred persons. This willrise through two 
stories, and in its finish and appointments 
will be the handsomest room in the building. 
It will be used for meetings in regard to 
charities and missions. The remainder of 
the building will be rented to such charita- 
ble societies as may wish to have offices in 
this central building, and what is left will be 
leased for general offices. The part of the 
top story not taken up as before indicated 
will be fitted up for artists’ studios, or for 
other persons needing specially good light. 

It may not be inopportune to te’l briefly 
something of the scope of the woik of the 
four societies which will own this building. 
The Charity Organization Society was char- 
tered by a special act of the New York Le- 
gislature in 1882, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of its constitution declare that every 
department of its work shall be completely 
severed from all questions of religious be- 
lief, politics, and nationality, and any per- 
son representing the society is forbidden 
to use his or her position for purposes of 
proselytism. Its objects, however. are brief- 
ly these: To be a centre of intercommuni- 
cation between the various churches and 
charitable agencies in the city; to foster 
harmonious co-operation between them, and 
to check the evils of the overlapping of re- 
lief; to investigate thoroughly and without 
charge the cases of all applicants for relief 
which are referred to the society for inquiry, 
and to send the persons having a legitimate 
interest in such cases full reports of the re- 
sults of investigation; to provide visitors 
who shall personally attend cases needing 
counsel and advice; to obtain from the proper 
charities and charitable individuals suitable 
and adequate relief for deserving cases, to 
procure work for poor persons wliv are capa- 
ble of being wholly or partially self-support- 
ing; to repress mendicancy by the above 
means and by the prosecution of impostors, 
to promote the general welfare of the poor 
by social and sanitary reforms and by the 
inculcation of habits of providence and self- 
dependence. 

It will be seen that the work of this society 
is very general in its nature. It has been in 
direct co-operation, ever since its organization, 
with the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, which in a year or so will 
have completed its fiftieth year of charitable 
service. This society attempts to see that all 
deserving cases of destitution are promptly 
relieved; to elevate the home life, health, and 
habits of the poor; to make employment the 
basis of relief; to reduce vagrancy and pau- 
perism, while ascertaining their true cause; 
to prevent duplicate and indiscriminate alms- 
giving; to secure the community from impos- 
ture, and to improve the sanitary coadition of 
the dwellings of the poor. Assistance is thus 
rendered not only with great caution, but 
also with secrecy and delicacy, for it is un- 
known to any but the visitor and grocer. 
No degradation consequently follows such 

relief, nor is it the means of undermining 
one right principle or of enfeebling one 
well-directed impulse. In all the efforts 
made the association endeavors to make the 
poor a party to their own improvement and 
elevation. Beneficiaries are required to ab- 
stain from taking intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, and certain other things are de- 
manded of them. Those who wilfully vio- 
late or disregard these rules are debarred 
from further relief. This association also 
has charge of the free baths—the People’s 
Baths they are called—which have recently 
been opened with so much success. 

The Children’s Aid Society was founded 
nearly forty years ago by the late Charles 
Loring Brace, who gave to it the last thirty- 
eight years of his life. It now maintains 
twenty-one industrial schools, five night 
schools, six lodging-houses, a crippled boys’ 
brush shop, four summer homes for children 
in the country or by the sea, two free read- 
ing-rooms, and schools for dressmaking, op- 
erating sewing-machines, and type-writing. 

The objects of the City Mission and Tract 
Society, the oldest of the four associations, 
are to promote morality and religion among 
the poor and destitute of the city of New 
York by the employment of missionaries, by 
the diffusion of evangelical reading and the 
Scriptures, by the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, mission stations,-and chapels, and 
the preaching of the gospel. The society 
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has erected several buildings, which are call- | 
ed ‘‘Churches for the People,” and has or- | 
ganized independent congregations on the 
principles of Christian union and co-opera- 
tion, with the Apostles’ Creed as the symbol 
of faith, and a simple form of church gov- 
ernment. The ministers in charge are regu- 
larly ordained by some one or other of the 
evangelical denominations, and associated 
with them are church officers chosen by the 
people of the congregations. 

Such, in brief outline, is the scope of the 
work of the societies which will find a per- 
manent home in the building now being put | 
up in Fourth Avenue The work each will 
be able to do under the new conditions which 
Mr. Kennedy’s happy beneficence has created | 
will doubtless be much more eflicient, and 
in combination they will probably be able to 
reduce, in a degree at least, the sum of mis- 
ery and wretchedness which prevails in some 
quarters of the town, and which is not en- 
tirely concealed in those other sections where 
we are in the habit of looking only for fash- 
ion and luxury. JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


THE NEW COLLECTOR. 

Tue New York city politicians have nev- 
er liked to have a man from the interior of 
the State appointed to the chief Federal posi- 
tion in New York city, and probably to some 
of the Republican workers the appointment 
of State Senator Francis B. Hendricks, of 
Syracuse, as Collector of the Port of New 
York will be unwelcome, but he has the 
advantage of a better knowledge of New 
York local affairs than is usual in an out- 
sider, as he has served during several sessions 
of the Legislature as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Cities, and has in this way 
come in contact with the active politicians 
of the city of both parties. In performing 
the duties of his office, he will also have the 
advantage of a long and successful business 
experience. Unless he had already proven 
himself a skilful politician, it is not likely 
that he would have been selected at this 





time, whatever might have been his other 
qualifications. 

He was born in Kingston in 1834, and was 
educated in the common schools and the Al- 
bany Academy. His business career was be- 
gun in Rochester, where for some time he 
was employed as a clerk. Later he went to 


Syracuse, and went into business for him- | 
From the start he has been unusually | 


self, 


successful both in business and society. He 


was twice elected Mayor of his town, but he | 


did not enter politics until he had made a 
fortune, and felt that he could afford to de- 
vote some time to the public service He 
served two terms as member of the Assem- 
bly from Onondago County, and three terms 
as Senator from the Twenty-fifth Senatorial 
District. He refused a renomination at the 
last election. Mr. Hendricks has long been 
considered by many Republicans as an avail- 
able candidate for Governor, and at all of 
the recent State Conventions of his party, 
until the last one, he has been regarded as a 
dark horse in the race. At the last Conven- 
tion the managers had another use for him, 





and his appointment to the Collectorship | 


shows what that was. 








HAVE YOU SYMPATHY FOR THE WRETCHED? 


Tuen never refuse a modicum to the dyspeptic unless 
it be the obstinate individual who refuses or neglects 
to avail himself of the great recuperant of digestion 
and assimilation, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which 
not only knocks dyspepsia into a cocked hat, but 
soon gives malaria, constipation, rheumatism, and 
kidney trouble a Waterloo defeat.—[A dv. ] 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething. with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the zums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'weuty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 
[Adv,) 





THE WINDSOR HOTEL, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has been newly plumbed 
throughout with the latest sanitary plumbing. The 
drinking water used is chemically pure, and the ice 
is made from distilled water.—[Adv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
ve ela for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[{Adv. 





DR. LYON'’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[A4 dv.) 





Cras-Arrie-Brossom Prrrume.— Chief among the 
fashionable scents.’’—London Court Journal.—{Adv.] 





Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try half wine 
glass AN@ostura Bitters before meals.—[{ Adv.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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SYRUP of FICS: 
ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable dtug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 





CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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FALL NOVELTIES. 


Lyons Silks, Velvets, 
Welsh Homespuns, 
Bengalines, 
Seotch Cheviots, 
Tailor-Made Suitings, 
Jackets and Wraps, 
2aris Suits, 
India Shawls. 


Carpets, Upholstery. 
Droadovay AD 9th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
GOLD You can eeiciesialedaie oon aie money at work for us 
fl 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
~ < Mai 


outfit Fkkk. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, 
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TYPEWRITER 


Is to-day, as it has 





ever been, the lead- 
ing Typewriter. 
Carefully tested Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
improvements are 


constantly added to this famous ma- 


chine, 


TRY OUR ‘‘PARAGON’’ BRAND OF TYPE- 
WRITER RIBBONS. 


Wyckoff, Scamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


“ As clear and sound as it ts attractive.” 


ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY. 


BY 


DAVID A. WELLS. 


Illustrated by 
THOMAS NAST. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The silver question, or the extent and man- 
ner in which silver can be advantageously used 
as money, is one of the most important ques- 
tions at present before the American people. 
No one, however, can understand or reason 
correctly about it who has not first attained to 
clear ideas of the nature and service of money 
and currency. Instruction as given on these 
subjects in the standard works on political econ- 
omy is confessedly uninteresting to the masses, 
and the tendency of much of popular argument 
concerning them is to confuse and befog rather 
than instruct or help. Under these circumstances, 
and for those who, having little time for study or 
opportunity for personal investigation, desire 
correctly to inform themselves, the author has 
made use of an attractive and ingenious story, in 
the place of abstract reasoning, with a view to 
illustrating the uses and abuses of the instru- 
mentalities and mechanism of exchange, forti- 
fying every principle and conclusion with a 
wealth of historical incident and experience. 
The result has been the production of one of 
the most popular books on a dry subject that 
has ever been written—one in which most read- 
ers become so interested that they feel impelled 
to devour it at one sitting, without being in the 
least. conscious that they are at the same time 
getting large doses of the soundest economic 
truths, 


Some Opinions of the Press: 


Many will find more instruction in this spicy treatise 
than in all the speeches of Congressmen and stump ora- 
tors in the country. Its lively illustrations will command 
attention from many who refuse to listen to aged argu- 
ment.—¥ Y Tribune. 

A light and playful book on so heavy a subject is a 
novelty in political economy. Probably nothing which 
has ever been written on currency is so admirably clear 
and convincing as Mr Wells’s exposition.—N Y. Herald. 

The volume is one which conveys, in a bright way, the 
best of arguments, and distributes hard blows at shallow 
doctrines.—Boston Traveller. 





PusLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harrer & Brotuers, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 





“XXX” BARREL PENS. 


Ballil=Pointea 





ExXewitt’s Patent. 


The ** XXX” Barrel Pens are {made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, ave beautifully 
finished, and glide over the paper like a lead-pencil. 
May be had with fine or medium points, at 35 cents per box. 


To be had of all Stationers in the United States and Canada. 





PARISI “= GUERLAIN's PERFUMES |I{ DIS] 





Sola by PARK & TILFORD, 917, Broadway, NEW-YORK, 
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THE STEAM-YACHT 
““VAMOOSE.” 


OnE hundred years ago the possibilities of 
steam were unknown; to-day the noise of 
broken records fills the world, and the limit 
is not yetreached. There is a limit,of course, 
and safety and prudence may call a halt be- 
fore all the possibilities are exhausted; vet 
to-day we are still forging ahead—titerally, 
it might be said. Only a little while since, 
comparatively spe: iking, the steam- yacht 
Stiletto surprised everybody by her speed, 
and the government took such a fancy to 
her that she is now a torpedo-boat, vet to- 
day the Stiletto is out of the race. 

The possibilities of speed have increased 
since then, and there are two boats now that 
are being discussed with wonder and amaze- 
ment. Mr. W. R. Hearst is the fortunate 
owner of one of these marvels of swiftness. 
She is the Vamoose, a production of the 
Herreshoff Company that is revolutionizing 
records on water. The object of the vessel 
is speed, and the purpose is attained. The 
Vamoose measures 112 feet in length, is 12 
feet 4 inches in width, and 7 feet in draught. 
Her hull is of white pine, 14 inches in thick- 


ness, being double-planked, with a copper 
bottom. The hull is painted whife, the 


framework of the deck finished in bronze 
and iron, and above rises the 12-foot pilot- 
house, fashioned of mahogany. Her ma. 
chinery is most careful in its construction 
and rendered as safe as modern science can 
dictate. An 800 horse-power Thorneycroft 
boiler, containing 9400 feet of cold drawn 
tubing, which stands a pressure of 250 pounds 
to the square inch, and a quadruple expan- 
sion engine, with five cylinders, make up the 
speed-giving power. The equipment of the 
engine and boiler rooms is perfect. The 
Jarge propeller-shaft is of forged steel, and 
the screw rudder and propeller of brass. 

Early in September the Vamoose went 
down the Bay and ran alongside of the swift 
steamer Monmouth, forging ahead now and 
again, crossing the steamer’s bow, and —s 
all kinds of tricks. There was too heavy : 
sea outside the Narrows, so the Vamoose gave 
it up at that point. There were various ru- 
mors to the effect that the yacht had tried 
conclusions with the Mary Powell, the swift- 
est steamboat in these waters, but it was 
said that she had cut across bends in the riv- 
er, and only gained half a mile in a run of 
fifty miles up the Hudson. On the 12th of 
September, however, the Vamoose started out 
to race the steamboat in earnest and succeed- 
ed, going at the rate of twenty-two miles and 
more. This trial settled all questions; and 
now people are wondering if she will race 
the Norwood, her rival for public considera- 
tion. Itissaid that the two boats will shortly 
meet, and it is not improbable that another 
record will go under, and a new one rise from 
the remnants of the old. 


THE OLD SHAKESPEARE 
TAVERN. 

Tne old building on the corner of Nassau 
and Fulton streets, known commonly as the 
Commercial Advertiser building, was wholly 
destroyed by fire on the morning of Septem- 
ber 15th. Then the ‘‘oldest inhabitant” 
shook off the weight and weariness of years 
and indulged in reminiscences. Old Jand. 
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marks are passing away very fast, and the 
genial old story-teller doesn't often have a 
chance, so he makes the most of every possi- 
ble occasion. 

‘Well, well,” he remarked, as he alighted 
from a Broadway car, and stumbled over 
some cable-road eylinders at the corner of 
Fulton Street, ‘1 remember when they tore 
down the old tavern in ’36, just to widen the 
street, but it seems fuller than ever nowa- 
days. Goodness gracious me!” he cried, 
pushing through the crowd that gazed at the 
ruins from afar, ‘‘the whole population 
seems to be interested. Do you know,” he 
continued, as he came in sight of the burned 
corner and rested on his cane, ‘‘that the 
building just burned was built upon the site 
of one of the most famous taverns of our 
town? Yes, sir; the old Shakespeare tavern 
used to be the rendezvous for everybody a 
hundred years ago. They danced there and 
dined there and talked politics and society 
Some famous men in history have sat in the 
little house that used to be on that corner-- 
sat there while they drank and talked. I re- 
member ’twas in ’24 that the Seventh Regi- 
ment was founded in that same building. 
They called themselves the ‘ Battalion of 
National Guards,” and were preparing for 
the reception to Lafayette, and wanted to 
have a name Eefore that, about 717, I re- 
member—” 

In his excitement the old gentleman had 
pressed beyond the crowd, and was talking 
in the ear of a policeman. At that moment 
the interested listener caught the eye of his 
captain, and interest was neglected for busi- 
ness. 

‘“Come, now, get back,” remarked the 
blue coat, and the *‘oldest inhabitant ” for- 
got what he was going to say in his hurry 
to escape the warning club of the police- 
man. 





THE pu SHAKESPEARE TAVERN, 





MR. W. R. UEARST’S STEAM-YACHT 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 





Miss Maxwell’s Affections. A Novel. 
By Richarp Pryce. 50 cents. 
Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By Karu 


Emu. Franzos, Author of “ For the Right,” 
Translated by (Mrs.) L. P. and ©. T 
40 cents. 


Romain Kalbris. The Adventures of a Run- 
away by Land and Sea. By Hecror Mator. 
Translated by Mary J Serrano. 50 cents. 
An excellent book for young people to make ac- 

quaintance with, and that it will interest vider per- 

sons may safely be taken for granted.—Boston Beacon. 


Iduna, and Other Stories. By Groner A. 
Hipsarp. 50 cents. 


To readers of refined taste the book is certain to 
give positive and unalloyed pleasure.—Boston Beacon. 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 

Py Tuomas A. Janvikr. lilustrated. 50 cents. 

Janvier stands in the first rank as a writer of short 
stories ; and anew volume coming from him is sure to 
meet with success. In the present instance it well de- 
serves to, for the stories it contains, from the one which 
gives it its title to the last between the covers—seven 
iu all—are among his best.—Christian at Work, N.Y. 


A Group of Noble Dames. By Tuomas 

Harpy With Illustrations. 75 cents. 

They are marked by a fascinating grace of literary 
style, they are true to nature, and the hand of a mas- 
ter in fiction is apparent in them all. They are de- 
lightful reading, and are in their author’s best and 
finest vein.—Suturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


A Novel. 


ete, 
Lewis. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. 
Wititam Brack. 50 cents. 
An admirable story.— Atheneum, London. 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. A Novel. 
By Watrer Brsanr.  Iliustrated. 60 cents. 
Mr. Besant is at once a prolific and entertaining 

writer of fiction, and this last book shows no lack of 

dramatic power and interest.—Observer, N. Y. 


My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 
W Crark Russeiy. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


“My Danish Sweetheart” is a great story. It is a 
story whose interest endures and grows on every 
page.—V. Y. Sun. 


An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told in 
English. By Maarren Maarrens, 45 cents, 


Fresh, vivid, original, and thoronghly interesting.— 
Saturday Review, London. 


By 





April Hopes. A Novel. 
75 cents. 
A delightfully humorous and penetrating study of 
Boston society.—Boston J'ranscript. 


Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. 
HaGearp. 25 cents. 
A book that will please boys for its fighting, and 
grown people for the popularization of Icelandic man- 
ners and its romantic strain.—N, Y. Times. 


The Philadelphian. A Novel. 
JeENNINGS, M.P. 50 cents. 
The author has sneceeded in presenting a charming 
heroine. ... The book is fall of bright character- 
sketching.—Saturday Review, London. 


A Field of Tares. A Novel. 
40 cents. 

The plot is original, and the story is told with 
strength and dramatic power. It holds the attention 
and awakens the sympathy of the reader.—Boston 
Traveller, 

The Golden Goat. (La Chévre d'Or.) A 
Novel. By Paut Arex. Translated by Mary 
J. Sarrorp. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

‘A very gracefnl and pleasant romance. _ . The set- 


ting is picturesque, and the flavor of the tale decidedly 
piquant and original.—Boston Courier. 


The Missing Heiress. A Tale of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 40 cts. 
Designed to quicken the pulses and set the blood to 
flowing in swifter currents. ...Those who like such 
absorbing and exciting themes will find something 
sufficiently thrilling in these pages to gratify their 
_desires.—. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


By W. D. Howe tts. 


By H. Riper 


By Lours J. 


By Cio Graves. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publixhers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada. or Mexico, 
on receipt of price. 





“ VAMOOSE.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





i 
As We Were Saying. By Cuartrs Dupiry 
Warner. With Portrait, and Illustrated by 
H. W. McVickar and others. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 
a. 
A Tale of the Times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, By James M. Lupow, 
D.D., Author of “The Captain of the Jani- 
zaries,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


III. 


A King of Tyre. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
Witiiam Brack. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25; Svo, 


Paper, 50 cents. 
IV. 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By 
Marearet Ourpnant W Onipuant. With Two 
Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Bor.) 


Vv. 

The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 
By Tuomas A. Janvier, Author of “The Aztee 
Treasure Hfouse,” &c.  Hlustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents, 

VI. 

Literary Industries. By Mupert Howr Ban- 
crort. With Steel-plate Portrait. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

VII. 

Dally. A Novel. By Manta Lovtse Poot. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Vil. 

The Right Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone. By Grorge W. E. Russen.. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$125. (In the Series, “The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers.”) Already published in this Series + 
Sir Robert Peel, by Justin McCartny. $1 00, 
Lord Melbourne, by Henry Dunckiry. $1 00, 
Lord Beaconsfield, by J. A. Froupr. $1 00. 

IX. 

Tales of Two Countries. 
Kircianp, Translated from the Norwegian 
by Witttam Arcuer. An Introduction by 
H. H. Boyesen, With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. (In the “Odd Number 
Series.’’) 


By ALEXANDER 


x. 

A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By Avery 
MacAtpine. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 

XI. 

Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By Eniza R 
Scipmore. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cioth, Or 
namental, $2 00. 

XII. 


Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorcr A. 
llipparp, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 ; 
Paper, 50 cents. 

XIII. 

Farming. By R. K. Munxirrrick. TIilustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost, printed in tint. 8vo, 
Embossed Cover, $1 50. (Jn a Boz.) 

XIV. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
By Watrtrr Besant. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

xy. 

Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. By 
Tuomas Hirencock. With Twelve Portraits. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


A Novel. 


12mo, 





a. 
XVi. 
| A Group of Noble Dames. By Tromas Har- 
py. With Illustrations, Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 


Published by HARPER’ & BROTHERS, N. Y. 





The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
| be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price. 
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STERLING SILVER | 


SOUVENIR BOXES 


P. O. STAMP BOXES, 
MATCH BOXES, PLASTER CASES, &c. 








N FORM OF EN- 

VELOPE WITH 
CANCELLED 
POSTAGESTAMP 
ON FRONT, RE- 








Kal Chora 
ee 


PATENTED. 


With or without Address, 





ON BACK. 











Address in fac-simile of 
any handwriting en- 
ameled to order. 


“YOU SEND ADDRESSED EN- 
VELOPE, WE COPY IT 
EXACTLY.” 


For sale by all leading ——— and silversmiths. 

















FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDL...3, FLY 
NETS, TRAVEL. ING BAGS, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS, Ete. 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not _ 
or crack off, smut or crock by handling, does 
not lose its lustre by age ; dust will not stick 


to work finished with it. Is nor a VarnisH. 
Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, 
Alcohol or other injurious articles. 


_ SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 





An Interesting Book of Travel. 








Jinrikisha Days in Japan. 
By Exiza R. Scipmore. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


To those who find something enigmatical in 
the title of this book, and naturally inquire, 
‘* What is jinrikisha ?” it is but just to say that 
it is the name applied to the big, two-wheeled 
baby-carriages which, invented by an Ameri- 
can, have been adopted throughout Japan as a 
means of locomotion for travellers, and are 
propelled by coolies through the streets and 
roads of that charming Oriental country. This 
volume, therefore, embraces a description of 
the most interesting localities in Japan as seen 
from a jinrikisha, together with chapters on 
Japanese life and manners, hospitalities, festi- 
vals, amusements, and a variety of other enter- 
taining themes. 





We can cordially recommend the book as a 
bright account of journeys in Japan, which is 
creditable to the powers of observation and lit- 
erary art of the authoress.—/apan Herald, 
Yokohama. 

A more than usually interesting volume of 
travel in Japan. The author sees well and de- 
scribes admirably. Her descriptions are con- 
cise and clear, and give chapters that almost 
make the reader feel as if he knows the people 
described. No book has given the reader a 
better insight into the inner life of these inter- 
esting people.—Chicago Interv-Ocean. 

In no other book are we brought so near to 
the people, or made so familiar with their hab- 
its and ways of living. Miss Scidmore com- 
pletely lifts the veil; and we find ourselves 
amid scenes of beauty and sweet simplicity. — 
Christian at Work, N.Y 

An exceedingly entertaining work on Japan 
as it is to-day. It goes pleasantly into little de- 
tails,and the reader feels as though he were one 
of a family party listening to a racy description 
of a traveller just home from abroad and full of 
all that has been seen and heard. But then the 
author tarried long enough to gain something 
more than superficial impressions, as she was a 
resident of the country for three years; thus she 
gives us something better than hasty glimpses. 
— Observer, N.Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
GE The above work will be sent by mail, post- 


HARPER’S 


NO OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
I? unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


ECTAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the 1 
oftar Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sen ims med 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells 80 


Send 10c in stamps for “ ndon 
aE. ps sample — Sha: 





° - e 
Sinancial. 
Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters and suld. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies. 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
2 Letters of Credit. Collec- 
Cc red it. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxrus, No. 59 Wat Srrrer. 


The ‘Best Fle 1d for 
INVESTMENTS 
ap the United States, 
Fortunes have been made 
We he 


In 
our healthy and growing City and surrounding country. ave 
been constantly making large protits for our clients for eleven years, 
and indications for future prosperity and development are better 
than ever before. ve have a plan for the investment of capital 
in large and small amounts,cash or monthly instalments of $25 and 
upwards, that is absolutely safe, sure, and exceedingly 
profitable. Send for full information and Bankers’ references, to 


EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portland, Orogon. 


EMPLOYMENT, ati" 4is* bai 
tlemen_ wanted to sell the “New 
Model Hall Typewriter.” 
Sample easily carried in the hand. 
Work easy, “pleasant, and lucrative. 
Salary or commission. Machine un- 
excelled. Price lower than any stand- ; 
ard writer. Address N, oh ypewriter § 
Co., Boston, Mass. ? 




















* Improvement the 


Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


THE SMITH PR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 
THE SMITH PREM 


BRANCH OFFICES : 





Street, Pittsburgh, Penna,; 1627 Champa Street, Denver, 


sage SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has been adopted to the exclusion 

of all other writing-machines by THE ASSOUIATED PRESS of the 
STATE OF NEW YORK to be used in their telegraphic service to take 
dispatches direct from the wire. 


EMIEX 'TYPEWRITER has many IMPROVEMENTS 


that are not found upon any other writing-machive: ALL TYPE CLEANED 
in TEN SECONDS without soiling the bands, the use ofa ** TOOTH BRUSH ** 
not required; PERMANENT A IGNMENT ; MORE DURABLE than any 
of its competitors; THE SHIFT KEY SYSTEM RELEWATED to a PAST 
AGE; FOU FIFTEEN YEARS typewriter users have been waiting for 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


IER TYPEWRITER CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
291 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 335 Chestnut Street, 


| | Phitedetphie, Penna.; 154 Monroe Street, Chicago, Iilinois ; 16094, Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebra+ka ; 214 W -< 


Colorado ; 11 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore. Md.; 


3 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 407 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y.; 77 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, ees 





ESTERBROOK 2s 





THE BEST MADE. 











W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE cenFoEmen 


THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY? 


GENTLEMEN and LADIES, save your dol- 
lars by wearing W. L. Douglas Shoes. They 
meet the wants of all classes, ow are the meds 
economical foot-wear ever offered for the money. 
Beware of dealers who offer other makes, as be 
ing just as good, and be sure you have W. L 
Douglas Shoes, with name and price stamped on 
bottom. W.L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 

ta" TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. .23 
. py on local advertised dealers supplying you 
oid by 
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OKER’S BITTERS, THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 

unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 

for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 

Man and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 

ee and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 








SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 








Sov say STATIONERS evervwuere. 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,°‘new vorx. 
ag «NEW YORK. 
9 Send $5.00 for a 5-lb. Box. 
Sent, prepaid, anywhere 
in U.S. Very handsome 
CANDY. 














ST., CHICAGO. 


presents. 78 MADISON 
BOTTLED rma f cures Catarrh, Colds, etc. 
hens ki ITTLE dies Co., Caleage, 3 Il. 








QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6GOLUTION 








AND THE GRowTHe FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE sLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION aus IHE MOST DELICATE * SKIN. 


















anid ios the back of the 
completely removed. We 


hair disappears asif by 








which docs away with shay: 
rendering its future growth 






full address written plainly. 


» LOCAL AN 
GENERAL AGENT 


vered by Aceident.—iIn © 


tothe skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modcne 
to destroy its growth. Modenc sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
scaled from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send moncy by letter, 
sameascash, (aLWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPER.) Cut this advertisemcnt out. 


MODENE MANUFACTURING B CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 


DB. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
AILURE ¢ on THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 








mixture was accidentally 
hand, and on washing cone it was discovered that the hair was 


purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 

pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simpic any one can usei*. 

surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for arew minutes and the 
mag 


It acts mildly but 


t has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 


for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCAN 
NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
Toots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Y 618. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 





ing. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmicss as water 


vith your 
Postage stamps received the 


ufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 





BEST REMEDY 
BEST REMEDY 





age paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


FOR SALE BY 





best Home R Remedy | ] 


SOLINE SALVE for CHAPPED or CRACKED 
HANDS and LIPS. 
BEST REMEDY , 2zgzinst Burns, Cuts, Bruises, Corns and Chafing. 


for Preserving and Softening the Skin, especially |} 


with SMALL CHILDREN. 


against Hemorrhoids (Piles.) 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 





739 


NFANTILE9 
.@G. 
One 
~S d (tictira 


VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 


figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with lose of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 


Curtoura Remepins, consisting of Curroura, the 
great Skin Cure, Curtoura Soar, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and Coticuna Resovent, the 
new Blood and Skin Puritier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are per mane nt. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c¢.; Resonvenr, $1. Prepared by P. otter Drug and 
Che “nic al Corporation, Boston, Muss. 

Send for “ * 2s to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


a Baby’ 8 : Skin. and Scalp purifie a and bean- <n 
CS tified by Curtourna Soar. “ea 





Kidney Pains, ni acks ache, and Muscular Rhen- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curtourna ANTI-PAIN Plaster. 25¢. 


KODAKS. 


“You press the 


NEW 


button, 


ze do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 

ALL LoapED with §=‘'ransparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 

THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





What are 


Squeezers? 


The New York 


Consolidated 

Card 

Ci omepany’s 
Playing Cards. 


222, 224, 226, and 228 West r4th St., N. Y. 
The oldest manufacturers of Playing Cards in America. 
All grades and qualities. Ask your dealer for them. 























emnonize nace | Save Money ! 


You can have a bed in any room or office and no 
one know it. THE GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 13 styles combining every class 
of furniture. Catalogue free. A Revolution in Fur- 
niture. 







and VIEWS for 


EXHIBITIONS, 


3-Wick LAMP, 
| Great fate. ‘No smoke, ALime 
nf v Light that is quiet. Both lights 
oe more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue, 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 72g chestes serse 


PHILADEL PHIA. 


.\4a-ACENTS TS WANTED-<a 


“BICYCLE 


Establishment in the World. 
50 STYLES, wits 


SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, lsest Materials aud Workmanship. Prices unparalleled, 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Geuts 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps 
LUBURG MF, CO. 221. 328 & 895 N. Sth St. Phila. Fa 








MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN ~” 
MILLER BROS. Curtery C 
MERIDEN -ONN 


+ the BEST, 
MFRS. °F, a PENS 
E Gutlery 





DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than else- 
7.99. seed stamp for catalogue t2 
RiFLESS2.00 Tue Poweit & Clement Co. 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cincinnati,O. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 vol- 








umes, sent to any address on receipt 


| ‘ 4 
| of Ten Cents in stamps. 

























HARPER'S 
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HIS JOKE. 
Marron. “I thought blazers were tabooed this season.” 
Mawesiss. “ Not tabooed—ye know—ha, ha !—but barred—eli? Not bad, eh?” 





LF hat tt 1s. 


Pure soap is soap without grease or alkali. 

Soap cleanses; but alkali cuts. Soap cleanses the skin 
and leaves it rosy and smooth and soft like a baby’s. Al-| 
kali cleanses but scarifies, leaves the skin rough and red. | 

The soaps that work these newspaper wonders are full | 
of alkali. Let them alone. Pure soap dissolves the dead 
outside, disentangles it, leaves us the baby-skin underneath, 
brings it outside; it is kind to the living tissue. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless it is eaten away by 
alkali. It may be well disguised: but soap will find it. 


PHA RS’ Soa KP 
will find it. 








eas Jnsist upon having Pears’ Soar. Substitutes are sometimes 
recommended by druggists for the sole purpose of making 
more profit out of you. 





Extract of BEEF. 


ALL ¢ GOOD COOKS 
ax Etound. 


Send to maint ;OUR & CO. SaMOUR'S 
for Cook Book showing use of AR 
EXTRACTin Soups and Sauces. 


A pollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 





“ Lhe purity of APOLLInaRis | 
offers the best security against | 
the dangers which are common | 
to most of the ordinary drinking | 
waters.” 


Lonpon MEDICAL RECORD. | 








$“ WORTH A _ WORTH A GUINEA LAl Box.” ; 


BERGHaMS | 


CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Disordered Liver, x 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC on the Vital Organs, 
restoring long-lost Complexion, bringing 
back the keen edge ofappetite,and arousing 
with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole 
physical energy of the human frame. These 
facts are admitted by thousands, in all 


classes of society. Largest sale in the 
world, 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
‘ New York Depot, 365CanalSt. 27 § 
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OLMM 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 

















| cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 





‘DEAF: AND HEAD NOISES C cuneo 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular 





WEEKLY. 
COLD 


VOLUME XXXV., NO. 1814, 


mens. PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.'S 


Breakfast 
Cocoa, 


From which the excess of oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, and 
is therefore far more economical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0,, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


HAWKEIE 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 15 t 50 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $ 0 $ . 


WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KAMARET, 
= other yy ee Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 

- ANTHONY & Co., Trade Agents, New York. 


ies wits by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send ‘cual the Hawk-Eye Booklet, 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


This brand is highly recommended for shirts, as it 
possesses great fineness, durability, and strength. For a 
dress shirt it has no equal. In ordering shirts, insist 
upon having this brand, and take no substitute. 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and 
retail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36, 41, 
and 45 inch widths. 


Liebig Company’ s= 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get. genuive only 




















‘“*Harper’s Weekly” during the War is now en- 
tirely out of print, and the plates have been de- 


stroyed. 
HARPER’S 


‘Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ** Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 


with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Exiract of Beef. 


Safety “Se 
Barrel 


elegant, $30. 

62 This work was prepared by Mxsses. Harrer & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the ont.y means 
of obtaining them. 

SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 

Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

Whatever bookson the War may be fouind in a library, 
the collection will be incomplete without this work.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history of the War.—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Write for Illustrated Circular. 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 





MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, 


BEAUTY unequalled. SAFETY 

CATCH, impossible to throw bar- 

rel open when discharged—new patent. 38- 

calibre, oe ate C.F. Cartridges. A 

eae Swi Deuble- halle Revolver is 

erfect a Pistol as can be made; the only 

safeone. ake no, mistake, buy the Swift. 

Send 6c. in stamps ir 100-pago 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE = 
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